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THE FUNCTION 


HE literary critics of architecture have nearly 
always attached a quite disproportionate value 
toornament. They have looked at the ornament 
rather than the building itself in their estimates 
of architectural excellence. A passage from 

Ruskin’s “Seven Lamps of Architecture’’ shows this very 
clearly. We feel that no apology is needed for quoting it in 
full because the beauty of the writing is such as to form an 
excuse in itself even were its meaning not apposite to our 
thesis. 

At the close of the chapter on “ Sacrifice,’’ he writes : “ It 
is not less the boast of some styles that they can bear ornament, 
than of others that they can do without it; but we do not often 
enough reflect that those very styles, of so haughty simplicity, 
owe part of their pleasurableness to contrast, and would be 
wearisome if universal. They are but the rests and monotones 
of the art; it is to its far happier, far higher, exaltation that 
we owe those fair fronts of variegated mosaic, charged with 
wild fancies and dark hosts of imagery, thicker and quainter 
than ever filled the depth of midsummer dream ; those vaulted 
gates, trellised with close leaves; those window-labyrinths 
of twisted tracery and starry light; those misty masses of 
multitudinous pinnacle and diademed tower; the only 
witnesses, perhaps, that remain to us of the faith and fear 
of nations.” 

Truly “a mist of fine words”’ (the phrase is Ruskin’s) in 
which the critical faculty is apt to be lulled to sleep by the 
wealth of beautiful images and skilful and subtle alliterations. 
But there emerges desde enough the central fact that Ruskin 
considered the highest style of architecture to be that which 
was literally encrusted with ornament, and that the simpler 
styles owed a great deal of their value to the fact that they 
acted as foils to the “far higher exultation” of the more 
ornate forms. On another page he writes, “It is one of the 
affectations of architects to speak of overcharged ornament. 
Ornament cannot be overcharged if it be good, and is always 
overcharged when it is bad.” 

Now this attitude towards ornament—an attitude common 
to writers of the last century, and to some even of this—seems 
to us essentially wrong. As Professor Blomfield said in his 
admirable Presidential Address to the R.I.B.A. last week, 

The problem of architecture does not lie with ornament, 
and the epoch-making discoveries in the art have arisen from 
practical necessities handled in the most direct and even 
uncom) romising manner.” In other words, ornament is the 
handn aid of architecture, and no amount of it, however fine, 
will transform a poor building into good architecture. Its 
Principal function, surely, is to emphasise the good points, 
tather than to conceal the weak ones of the structure upon 
Which it is placed. As soon as this is done we think he will be 


4 wise orchiteet who will stay his hand and not add an inch 
of om: ment for its own sake. If his work has been well done, 
the a ‘ of superfluous ornament will enable the basic 
79m ‘lus design to be seen, and if he has made mistakes, 


‘y good that they should be plain to the eyes of those 
Who come after so that they may be rectified by the next 
gener: t on and progress achieved. 
.. this will sound to many a counsel of perfection, and noe 
it ws ‘ot to be expeeted that a man should do work mainly 
SS & help to posterity to do better; such altruism would 
a ittle more than human and stamp its possessor an 
Unbear:ble prig. But it must not be forgotten that there is 
no Soolity inart, and that even the greatest artists are no 





OF ORNAMENT. 


more than signposts pointing out the road that all must travel 
to an end that can never be reached. We think, therefore, 
that an architect should be content to let his reputation stand 
or fall by his ability to plan, to compose in masses, to get 
satisfactory and reticent contours, rather than by designing 
“fair fronts of variegated mosaic, charged with wild fancies 
and dark hosts of imagery,” picturesque though they may be. 

And here let us say a word about the Gothic ornament 
which Ruskin had in mind when he wrote the words we have 
just quoted. At its best we agree that it was magnificent, 
but at its best it was always restrained, always subordinate 
to the larger forms on which it was placed. Later on, when 
it had completely captured the imagination of the builders 
of the day, it became one of the most important factors in the 
downfall of the Gothic style. It is worth noticing, too, that 
the west front of Peterborough, by common consent one of 
the finest achievements of the Gothic genius, depends for its 
effect almost entirely on proportion, mass, and line, and 
hardly at all on ornament. 

Again, it must be remembered that Gothic was primarily 
an architecture of churches, and that the churches of the period 
were used as a kind of picture-books to impress on a rude and 
unlettered people the stories of the Bible and the legends of the 
saints. They had, in fact, an ulterior motive in their design 
as well as a purely esthetic one. Perhaps even the style 
was more or less unconsciously developed in a direction which 
would lend itself best to unlimited story-telling. In more 
highly-cultured civilisations the need for this is not present, 
for when people can read it is better to tell stories in words 
than through line and form. Granting, then, that it was 
legitimate, or at least pardonable, to cover the walls of 
medieval cathedrals with “sermons in stone,” because the 


_architect had to appeal to a public for whom the refinements 


of the art had little meaning, we cannot allow the same latitude 
nowadays without implying that we are intellectually on a 
level with the thirteenth century, an admission we should 
be very sorry to have to make. 

If we consider how the Athenians, probably the most highly- 
cultured community the world has ever seen, used ornament, 
we shall probably get a better guide for our own practice. 
But it would be a mistake to apply Greek principles rigidly 
to our own needs, for our problems are very different and very 
much more complex than theirs. In fact, it can be said that 
the Greeks set themselves no constructional problems at all 
in the sense that we understand the term. They never 
attempted to roof over vast spaces with stone vaulting which 
would set up complex strains ar.d thrusts necessitating elaborate 
buttressing. They did not dream of setting a circular dome 
on a rectangular base. The trussed roof, which was the 
invariable method for covering their temples, is, so far as it 
affects the walls on which it rests, merely a lintel—that is to 
say, it has no outward thrust, only a downward pressure due 
to its weight, which, since it was made of wood, is not very 

reat. 

. But this very‘absence of structural problems enabled the 
Greek mind to concentrate on refinements of design and to 
consider the question of ornament from a practically abstract 
point of view. They had no need to use ornament to conceal 
an awkward bit of construction. Their style of buildin 
left them perfectly free to place their bands and panels an 
mouldings wherever they wanted them. And the first thin 
that strikes the beholder is the extremely small amount 
ornament they thought suitable, at any rate, of scul 
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omament. As to the amount of painting they placed on 
external walls opinions differ ; but it seems safe to conclude 
that a nation so extremely reticent in every other department 
of architecture would never have perpetrated the blaze of 
crude discordant colours with which some archeologists have 
credited them. At least, we can-feel absolutel certain that 
their mural paintings made no attempt to give relief, and never 
violated the feeling of flatness which a wall ought to p ‘ 
The Parthenon frieze, placed high up on the cella wall behind the 
columns where it could only be seen with difficulty, is a splendid 
instance of the right way to treat ornament. A band of low 
relief was wanted on the cella wall to emphasise by contrast 
the flatness of the rest of the wall and to form a finish to it ; 
and it was placed, not where the beauties of the sculpture could 
best be seen, but where it would have the best effect as an 
architectural feature. We wish we could think that a modern 
sculptor who executed half as good work as the Parthenon 
frieze would be content to see-it “skied ” for the sake of its 
architectural effect, but we fear it is more likely that someone 
with more leisure than brains would start a subscription to 
build a museum in which to house it. 

We cannot too strongly insist that no ornament, however 
fine a work of art it may be in itself, has the right toa separate 
existence. The phrase “Ornament for its own sake” is a 
contradiction in terms. Whenever a piece of sculpture in 
the round or a bas-relief is placed on a building because it-is a 
pretty piece of work and needs a home the architect is allowing 
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his part of the work to sink to the level of the frame. 
whose function is merely to give an unobtrusive ie 
creative works of art. The fact tthe Parthenon frieze har ” 
to be a supreme piece of creative art did 1.‘ oaioe a 
architect at.all. He looked upon it merely as a nice frieze fo 
his wall, and quite rightly Ei a more of the wall alge 
the carving because it was his business to think first of the 
wall. Where there was a “hole” in his design—th 
tympanum—he gave the sculptor carte blanche to design 5 
self-contained work of art, not an ornament, and contented 
— with framing it with very delicate and refined 
mouldings. 

Modern problems are too complex to admit of so clear-cut 
treatment as the Greeks were atte to apply to their simple 
buildings, but we think that with proper modifications the 
spirit in which the Athenians approached the task of 
ornamentation is the spirit in hich we should approach it 
to-day. It is no doubt true that the exigencies of moden 
planning, and the large use which has to be made of mor 
or less engineering work, necessitate the employment of many 
features which it is undesirable to allow to appear in the 
finished structure, and which are in consequence concealed 
under a crust of ornament. We must regret the necessity 
for this kind of thing, but the true genius of the at 
lies in bending these necessities to its own advancement, not 
in evading problems which it ought to be strong enough to 
overcome. 















——__ +. 


NOTES. 


















































Tue subject of competition and its limitations has 
been under consideration by the Warrington 
Education Committee at one of their meetings, 
brought up by a resolution submitted by a member 
to the effect that a school competition should be 
limited to those architects who had for the last three years been 
practising in the county borough instead of the competition being 
open to outside architects. An equal number of votes being cast 
for and against the resolution, the matter was referred back. One 
member asked where consistency came in, as, if a new head-teacher 
had to be appointed, applications were invited from outside, although 
there was a possible choice of 100 if the selection were limited to 
Warrington, and somewhat pertinently urged that it was illogical 
to “ protect ’’ the five or six local architects in the circumstances, 
and in addition to propose that each one of them should be paid 
a fee for competing. Another member pointed out that money 
would be saved if the Education Committee appointed an architect 
of its own. As we have said before, we feel that the practice of 
instituting competitions for small buildings has become too 
universal, and is likely to give public bodies an unr-asonably slight 
idea of the value of an architect's services, and for this reason we 
have urged that it would be in the interests of the profession if a 
greater number of public buildings were given directly to some 
architect or other. We think in the case of education authorities 
that a useful plan might be to call for open competition for every 
fourth or fifth school to ascertain whether they were getting the 
best results from architects they had previously salopol but 
to give the schools which were not competed for to architects whose 
executed or competitive work had reached a high standard. In this 
way the competitive system would be employed, as we believe it 
should be, as a corrective test; but the profession would not be 
burdened with a competition for every building of a certain type, 
and men would obtain a fairer reward for proved merit and ability. 
Architects, like everyone else, are likely to do their work better 
if they have to depend on their proved ability, but, good as fighting 
is, they want periods of rest in between. 


Com petition 
and Public 
Bodies. 
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Mr. Putiiers has replied to the of Mr. 
Mr. March Blomfield’s opening address at the R.1.B.A. dealing 
Phillipps’s with the amateur criticism of architecture. For 
Reply. once we find ourselves in most hearty agreement 
, with Mr. Phillipps, who says that the affords 
an excellent example of the difference between professional and 
lay criticism as well as an indication, it may be, of the right province 
of either.” The difference, which is a marked one, seems to us to 
be clear, and consists in the fact that Mr. Blomfield as one 
having authority and not as the Scribes, while Mr. 
writes as one having theories mainly based on sentiment and not 
inspired by hnowtolien which can alone make criticism useful. 
We agree, too, that there is a right province for either. The 
right province for sound criticism based on facts is for those who 








The cause of 
with is the ini i 
question, it appears to ; 
are not slow to avail themselves. It is quite easy 
the early days of our manuf i 


legislation was to it and not to harass it with undue -_ 
tions. But ines hove. ame rapidly since then. Our mes 


really wish to understand what is and what can be ; the right province 
for the criticism which is not founded on facts but on sentiment is 
for those who wish to nourish pleasing illusions. Romantic literature 
is a field of its own in which we may dream on irrespective of facta, 
<a a mental realm of fancy which we can people with monsters 
a 
the "Rose and the Ring,” the Panageine go of Greece, and the old 
Norse sagas are delightful reading, h 

but if we want to know what actually occurred in the ages of the 
past they are not the works ‘which we shall study. 
way we shall always find 
of Architecture,”’ and ‘ 
shall turn to them for li relaxation and not for architectural 
knowledge. But just as } enste! 
have been thought of by anyone with exact scientific knowledge, 
neither can Mr. Phillipps’s caricature of the sinful architect be arrived 
at by those who really know the facts ; but we welcome such wealth 
of imagination now and at all times. 


ls of our own making. The ‘Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” 
ave a use of their own; 
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Jeasure in reading Mr. Phillipps's “ Romance 
elight in his picturesque periods, but ve 


. Shelley’s Frankenstein could not 





In the annual Report of the Medical Officer for the 

River County Palatine of Chester attention 1s drawn it 
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NovEMBER 14, 1913:] 
ur. JOHN BELCHER, R.A. 


ch reyret to have to announce the 
Ws oe Satcnday, of Mr. John Belcher. 
ps, As many of our readers know, Mr. 
Rel jsod for some years in the City 
A place, Bridge, in partner- 
with his father, and carried out numerous 
‘dings in the City. 
actised independently, 
mal -known 
; 7 reputation of one of the foremost 
‘our architects. interesting specimen 
+ his earlier manner 18 Messrs. Mappin & 
ebb’s premises in Cheapside. : 
The principal works which secured his 
sore building, abot unfortu 
* tants’ bi i i BB, “ ae 
. om for lovers of architecture, hidden 
ay among back streets, but in which he 
ved how admirably and harmonious! 
pture could be u in conjunction wit 
chitecture; the Colchester Town Hall, 
ne of the earlier instances of the use of a 
ore Classic manner in the treatment of public 
iidings; and his restorations of Stowell 
Park, Gloucestershire, for Lord Eldon. — 
Many of his unsuccessful competitive 
igns were of great and ou 





inert, among which may be instanced his 
beautiful design for the completion of South 
Kensington Museum. 


His later work included many buildings 
{2 commercial character, among which we 
may mention Messrs. Whiteley’s new premises ; 
Rlectra House, Moorgate-street ; offices in 


New Broad-street ; and his interesting desi 
for additional buildi for the Hoole 
Kociety and the Royal Insurance Buildi 


at the corner of St. James’s-street. 
In much of his earlier work he was assisted 
hy Professor Beresford Pite, whose indi- 
duality can be traced, i in the 
institute of Chartered Accountants’ building 
Mr. Belcher was one of the inent men 
hom the profession was fortunate in having 
sa leader at a time when we were bridgi 
he gulf which lay between the peri 
picturesque and semi-Gothic revivals to the 


manore classical paths, towards a more orderly 


nd stately renderi of architectural 
problems, and his work up to the last shows, 

might be expected, strong traces of the 
er and more picturesque handling of 

hitectural problems which characterised 
the earlier schools of th t. 

Mr. Belcher was ident of the Royal 
institute of British Architects from 1904 to 
106, presiding during his term of office 
wer the Seventh International Congress of 
Architects in 1906. He was elected an 


ornia. 
Unlike his contem , Men J. M 
Brydon, whose untimely at a time when 


bilities all lovers of architecture deplore, 
away at a time 
hich has allowed him to see the full fruition 

Domes ad for his long and. indet igable 

on behalf of the calling ich he 
doth loved and honoured, “ 

He will be remembered by all as an archi- 
Net, and by tose who knew him well as 
lan of a refinement, m 

charm, and 

"the ln of is peau Shale oe chal 
always Temember 

eem., 


A list of some of the work carried : b 
li. Belcher will be given in our next pase 4 
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herd s Busi. The steelwork will be by 
Moreland & Son, Lid. 
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A NEW STYLE OR AN OLD 
ILLUSION. 


We hear speculations from time to’time 
as to the possibility or advisability of creating 
a new style which will express “ modern 
wants, sually, however, the would-be 
reformers do not go beyond words, and 











“ American Style Architecture”: Treatment 
of Capitals. 


simply leave us with the feeling that there 
is an elusive something somewhere, a veiled 
and unknown beauty whose charms would 
transcend our wildest dreams of architectural 
beauty. 

Mr. Alexander Aimwell Cantin, of 251, West 
Eighty-ninth-street, New York, claims to 
have drawn aside the veil, and reveals to us 
what, with a spirit of patriotism which 








“American Style Architecture”: Improved 


we must all admire, he calls the ““ American 


Architecture. 
~~ Cantin’s explanations and illustrations 
will either carry conviction or not; in any 
case, we consider them of sufficient interest 
to our readers to give his explanatory essay 


c and thought play strange tricks 
with us sometimes, for some reason 
or other we think of the Greek legend con- 
cerning the creation of the camel. As our 
readers will remember, the horse was dis- 
satisfied with what the Father of gods and 
men had done for him, and made complaint 
to Zeus. Why, he said, when you were 
creating me, could you not have made me 
stronger, bigger, more enduring? Zeus 
— then created a camel. There, 

e said, is what you have prayed to be and 
shall be. But the horse supplicated Zeus 
that he might remain as was, even 
with his defects, to which Zeus consented, 
but added that the camel should be per- 
petuated as a reminder to the horse, and 
that the latter should always tremble when 
he saw him. : 

As we have said, thought plays with us, and 
our readers will have to excuse an irrelevant 
anecdote, considering it as a psychological 
interlude. 

We learn that the “American Style 
Architecture” would have given the archi- 
tects of the Renaissance what they were 
longing for, and we gather that its intro- 
duction will make the existence of the spirits 
of the mighty dead sorrowful in thinking of 
what they lost in their earthly pilgrimage. 

Mr. Cantin’s susceptibility seems to us 
to be keener than our own, since he has 
been made uneasy by defects we have not 
perceived in our ‘* Past-Style Architecture.” 

Our readers may or may not agree with 
him, and a careful study of the matter he 
has been generous enough to publish to the 
world will better enable them to make up 
their minds than any words of ours. If 
we need more scope for the sculptor he 
gives it to us; if we really long for perforated 
cornices the chance is here. 

We may be, and probably are, old- 
fashioned. An existence of three-score years 
and ten naturally conduces to conservatism, 
but we have read somewhere that no man 
by thought can add a cubit to his stature. 

We have regarded style but as language, 
and design as the spirit in which we use 
] ; in other words, that the language 
itself is comparatively unimportant ; the use 
we make of the language whieh may rise to 
eloquence is everything. 

It may be that time may show us that 
a new language can be created which will 
enable us to be eloquent with less thought 
than before, but we doubt it. 

Meanwhile we will not act the part of a 
clergyman who delays hungry guests by an 
unduly long grace ; the banquet follows, and 
may good digestion wait on better appetite. 





“AMERICAN STYLE ARCHITECTURE” : 


Invented and Patented by Alexander Aimwell 
Cantin, 251, West Eighty-Ninth-Street, 
New York. 


Tue “American style’’ architecture is the 
direct result of an effort to fathom the reason 
for the discarding by the ancient Greeks of the 
combination of the arch and column in their 
beautiful structures. The Greeks were aware 
of the use of the arch; nevertheless not one 
worthy structure with an arch and column 
combination that was built by them is men- 
tioned in history. Their refined tastes evidently 
rejected any combination of arch and column 
in their style architecture. After eliminating 
other hypotheses, it is safe to assume that they 
considered the arch and column combination an 
unfinished and inartistic desi 


past styles and them with the new 
“ American style.” We find that the les 
arcades show unfinished structures, ing in 
cohesion between the column and the archivolt. 
it ie Seat: Se ee 
mouldings dead ending upon tl 2 
abacus as if designer ¢ould not. 
The addition of an entablature between the 
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| pay peed yer 
“American Style Architecture”: Showing 
Treatment of Capitals. 


One of the most noticeable defects in the 
past-style arcades is the overhanging of the 
angles of the archivolt over the periphery of the 
column. This overhanging gives a clumsy 
effect, and adds force to the impression that the 
arch is about to crush into small pieces the 
thin plate of an abacus. 

The American-style arch and column together 
make the most artistic and finished combination 
ever devised. There are technical refinements 
involved in the make-up of this combination 
too lengthy to be described in this article ; it is 
sufficient to say that defects are eliminated and 
the beauty and finish of the capital enhanced 
by the proper termination of the archivolt 
mouldings upon the column shaft. 

The “ American style” is a style de luxe. A 
talented architect and sculptor co-operating will 
produce a structure more impressive, beautifully 
finished, and symbolic of its purposes than any 
style in existence. The personality of the 
designers will be powerfully sensory upon the 
design. 

Groups of two and three columns placed in 
juxtaposition form beautiful combinations. 
What a fine new field for the designers of 


a ! 

Magnificent effects are obtained by the use 
of marble of one colour for the capital and 
another contrasting colour for the shaft. The 
formation of the entire capital necessarily 
produces a more varied and well-constructed 
appearance when in a colour combination than 
possible to obtain with the past styles. 

The placing of statues upon consoles in the 
panels of the capitals is an innovation of the first 
order. Besides the exteriors we have the interiors 
of buildings to enrich by this means. For 
instance, theatre foyers and adjacent rooms will 
make interesting studies for the architects and 
sculptors ; some will use well-known characters 
from the Classic plays of this and other 
countries. Our public halls, lobbies, and vesti- 
bules will have a new interest for the beholder. 
Where statues are used outdoors, set upon 
pedestals above the cornices, they are soon 
disfigured by the weather, and are too high to 
be seen to good effect. As placed above the 
column capital in the “ American ‘style ” these 
objections are avoided. e 
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This new method of 


designet and. the: pequitemanta of the. iiruphure 


Combinations are readily obtained from this 


new style that are ine sense of the 
word—combinations that are equal to and more 
flexible than Palladio’ 


8. 
Of what use are the heavy ov 


erhanging 
cornices ? In the “ American style” they are 


‘orated in the farthest o 


from these 


coloured glass of positive and 
colours in Coy 
the colours down u 


the among 
shadows. A wide held opens out with this 


idea for the designing of striking ~ effects. 
Electricity can be used to advantage. 

The human figure, the most graceful and 
pleasing of subjects, as a moti/ for decorating 
the new style capitals will be very appropriate 
and will supersede the present tiresome cast- 
iron appearing designs. 5 

In ancient and modern tals, where the 
human figure or bust is in conjunction 
with leaf-work, the former is so minute and is 
































“American Style Architecture”: Grouping 
of Columns. 


so confused with the leaves that the significance 
of the main motif is lost upon the beholder. 
The capitals of past-style columns placed 
in elevated positions u a building look 
“ spotty ” (confused). new-style capitals 
admit of freer handling, and make a clean-cut 
appearance viewed from the ground. 
he vertical panel of the column capital 
immediately attracts the attention, and forces 
the impression that the weight imposed upon 
the columns is carried ly down and on to 


the major axis thereof, lea the 
periphery of the column each side of Pega, 


























decorating interiors” is 
important because it is impracticable to use 
elevated statucs, for instance, in a ballroom — 
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to play a lesser part. Below the frieze is that 
portion of the entablature corresponding with 
the architrave. There is a notorious defect ig 
the past-style architraves ; it is, they are too 
shallow A — to be in proper proportion to 
carry Vy superimposed load. This 
defect is avoided in the “ American style” by 
extending the capital fully up to the underside 
of the » which member naturally is pro. 
Pee Brepecoenes vo Wee load is carve at 
the entablature corresponding to th: 
plays a less important part in the 
new style, at the same time carrying out it: 
necessary function in the design. 
The relief sculpture work in the panels of 
tal low relief at the and 
centre of the panel and a heavier relief at the 
“s — Te abacus 
st. Goujon’s iful figures in 
of the Fountain of the Innocents, 


of this style sculpture. 

ptt of the top of the capital 
firmly places the column in position between 
the members corresponding with the architrave, 
thereby mothe sos Ser impression of solidity and 


ood bonding the superstructure. 
x The undecorated ports of the colum 


shafts each side of the panels can be ornamented 
to good advantage. 

ad this “ American style’’ been in existence 
during the Renaissance period architects an! 
sculptors would undoubtedly have used it very 
extensively. We can imagine what besutifu! 
and appropriate sculpture they would have 
employed to enrich the column capitals and 
lorated cornices. As the column capital ha: 
the shape of a Latin cross it is safe to say thst 
all of their ecclesiastical architecture would 
have -been in this style and enriched wit 

Madonnas, 


Christ upon the Cross, 
sain angels, etc. 

Such artists as Michelangelo, Donatello, 
Goujon, Thorwaldsen, and the long list of 
other celebrated sculptors would have left us 
rich heritage of beautiful moti/s sculptured 
in stone, marble, and other materials. The 
Classical style columns hardly appealed to such 
artists, and they evidently classed rch 
mechanically-formed capitals as 10t worthy 0 
their steel. 




















* American Style Architecture ”: Columns and Perforated Cornices. 
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the “ American style” with 


A compa rison of 


tyles ¥ ill convince one that former 
“ge more ap flexible, artistic, 
t of view. 


iter from a str 
ere the past-style abacus! One cannot 
ay that it is made thick enough to overcome 
its appearance of brittleness. The Classical- 
stvle columns never were intended to nag 5 
tories of masonry @6 We see On every 
Oiie cannot say that @ brittle- 
gains anything ip bee: supp 
or “ears,” by & : 
es er rove of @ bunch of leaves at the top of 
a column carrying hundreds of tons of masonry ? 
Architects have been accused of lack of 
progress and not advancing with the engineering 
Mclean. In the “ American style” we find a 


type that will = itself - Rigen nad A sw 
ramew f a building better | any other 
framework © ccture. In proper hands the new 


style of architecture. a ath 
stvle will progress Wi ype pe 
rs co eperetitt of sculptors, will develop to a 
point far exceeding the wonderful work of the 
Greeks and Romans. We have an unrivalled 
feld to work in; we will be more truthful with 
our structures, and not use forms that were for 
other ages. : 

Plaster capitals in the new style are approxi- 
mately of the same contour as the column 
capitals. 

That a variety of motifs will be placed at the 
disposal of the talented architects and sculptors 
for the enrichment of these capitals and per- 
forated cornices! Symbolism illustrating the 
purposes of the various structures will be highly 
developed, exceeding the well-known designs of 
the coats-of-arms used during the Renaissance. 
It is only a,matter of time when a new moti/ 
will be developed to take the place of present 
designs for the enrichment of mouldings. 

It has been a much-discussed question as to 
the possibility of developing a new-style archi- 
tecture. In the “American style” we have 
clean-cut, original development. The funda- 
mental principles are absolutely free from 
plagiarism or adaptation of existing styles, and 
were originated by a native American architect 
while studying in Rome. In order to protect 
his designs the inventor obtained patent pro- 
tection in England and other countries. his 
was.not done to form a monopoly for himself, 
but for the purpose of supervising the develop- 
ment of the style. The licence fee covering the 
privilege of — the — is —— nominal. 

Now and then in the t a flurry ( ing 
fancy) of a new mode ~ ruffed a in 
surface of our hidebound traditionalism in 
architecture, holding the attention for a time 
and then passing into oblivion. A careful 
analysis of those modes shows the entire lack of 
a new fundamental principle ; each and every 
one has been merely an adaptation of something 
used before. 

Architects are being pressed more and more 
to create a new-style architecture, but they are 
merely groping in the dark, and have no fixed 
line of experiment to create something new. 

In this new ‘American style” we have a funda- 
mental principle to construct on. The column 
architrave, with frieze and perforated cornice, 
form a new order of architecture to add to the 
— Corinthian, Ionic, Composite, and Tuscan 
Jrders. 

A new factor is introduced in architectural 
standards by the column and arch combinations. 
Heretofore a colamn of any Order was placed 
under either an entablature or an arch without 
any change in the formation of the capital. As 


an arch is an entirely different structure from a 
entablat ure, why should there not be a difference 
in their connection with a column? The 


American style” adds to the design of a struc- 
ture, creates more motifs, is more flexible, and, 
most important of all, makes a finished connec- 
ion to the column, and, with well-designed 


} 


sculptur (L decoration, fills all requirements 
for bea ity, utility, and stability. 
r A. Cantin. 


ON 
_ ARCUEIL AQUEDUCT, PARIS. ° 
As been done in the case of the three 


ay “ing of the elm-trees planted by Marie de’ 
a in the gardens of the Luxembourg, a 
“bict to her memory is to be affixed to the 
“quecuct of Areueil, which she utilised for the 
me of water to the Lux Gardens 
- si laid out in 1613. The hs of the 

ird-century Roman aqueduct, ‘now the 


Arcucil Canal, were repaired in 1613-24 by 


Salomon de 


B ded 
Andro iet du Conena ae ee ssaois as 
architect for the Luxembourg. 
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Mr. W. Curtis Green (President) took the 
chair on Monday night at No. 18, Tufton- 
street at the ordinary general meeting of the 
Architectural Association. 

Mr. L. Elkington (Hon. Secretary) read the 
minutes, which were confirmed. 

Mr. Austen Hall formally proposed the 
adoption of the Council's Report and balance- 
sheet for Session 1912-13, as published in the 
Architectural Association Brown Book. 

Mr. Pere May seconded the motion, and it 
was carried. 


Death of Mr. John Belcher. 


The President said it was with deep regret 
that he had just heard of the death of Mr. John 
Belcher, R.A., and he was sure the members 
would like to send a vote of condolence to the 
relatives. Mr. Belcher was one of their 
Advisory Council and a distinguished member 
of the Association. 


Annual Conversazione. 


Mr. Elkington announced that the annual 
Conversazione would be held at No. 18, Tufton- 
street, on November 20, at 8 p.m., when there 
would be an exhibition of architects’ holiday 
sketches, painted work and furniture by 
architects, old pewter, etc. Additional tickets 
for members’ friends could be obtained from 
the Secretary—single tickets, 3s. 6d.; double 
tickets, 5s. 6d. each. 


New Members. 


On the motion of the President the following 
new members were elected :— 
H. D. Ainsworth, Crom- P.  V. 

well-qrove Ww. Southsea. 

A. N. Battle, Lincoln. K. 8. Meager, Glamor- 
C. J. Brandon, India. 


gan. 

A. G. Brian, Berkham- Hon. A. P. Methuen, 

A Corsham Court, Wilts. 

._ C. B. Brundle, H. E. Mills, Stokesley. 

Fulham. E. L, Moore, Purley, 
R, E. Bush, Norfolk- Surrey. 

street, Strand R. T. Moore, Hamp- 


E. Mauger, 


8 : 
Dowgate-hill, E.C D. G. Mowat, Camden- 
Clark “Mecklen- road, N.W. 
burgh-equare, W.C.  V.Newton-Moss, Herne 
R.A. y, Adelphi Bay 


Ko A. H. Page, Bristol. 
p.’Gangerfield, St. ft W. Pite Ealing. 

Albans. A J. A. Russell, Kensing- 

. E. J. Davidge, _ ton. : : 
Streatham. J. A. Selby-Bigge, Wil- 

Eade, Darlington. braham-place, 8.W. 

J. Hall entist W. E. de Souza, care o 
wn, N.W. India Burma Com- 

‘ Hamilton, pany, E.C.  _. 
Bloomsbury, W.C. H. R. Steele, Victoria- 
St. B. Harrison, WwW 
ham, i 
A. K. Hewitt, Great F. 0. 
P. M. Hill, Wimbledon. AL 3. g Whitburn, 
; sea. ° : . 
. Gorter on Chelsea. W. P. Wigglesworth, 
8. F. Irwin, Kingeton- St. Albans. 
on-Thames. L. T. Wire, Lymington, 
N. K. Jackson, Isle of ‘ants. 

Wight 

Mr. H. M. Fletcher then read the following 
paper on 

NATIONALITY IN ART. 

“We ate a body of architects. Whether 
already in practice, or as yet only learning our 
art, every one of us is, and will be for the term 
of his natural life, a student of architecture. And 
so, naturally enough, our discussions centre 
mainly upon technical matters, the substance of 
our daily thought and our daily work. They 
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keep us in touch with reality, and in them is 
room enough for difference of opinion and the 
clash of minds. It is vital to us as architects 
to know what we think, or think we think, 
about the influence of materials on design, the 
ventilation of workhouse wards, the profiles of 
the Parthenon mouldings, the relative positions 
of the larder window and the fresh-air inlet to 
the drain. An architect has so much to learn 
in so short a life that he is apt to fear lest the 
consideration of subjects not directly bearing on 
his work be a waste of precious hours. But 
there may, after all, be something gained by 
the — of such abstract questions as 
that which I venture to bring before you this 
evening. I mean, that it may result in the 
establishment of principles, whereas technical 
discussions can hardly go beyond the laying 
down of rules. Grasp the broad principles, 
whether of an art, or of art itself, or of life itself, 
and you can make your own rules, or, better 
still, can do without them. Rules are cramping, 
principles are liberating; rules are particular, 
and may even, outside their own sphere of 
influence, be misleading, principles are universal 
and obtain in every branch of human endeavour. 
So I will not apologise for asking you to give an 
evening to the consideration of what may seem 
a vague and non-architectural subject. 

To begin with, let us try to be sure what we 
are talking about. “ Nationality” is pretty 
clear, so we will leave it at that. But “art’”’— 
ye gods, what is art? Where Tolstoy and 

uskin and a hundred philosophers of esthetics 
have failed to define, how shall we hope for 
success ? I think we must be content, instead 
of defining, to adopt some limited meaning for 
this evening’s discussion only, and leave the 
general question on one side. Indeed the word 
“art” is a dreadful word by this time—is it 
not ’—carrying with it the associations of so 
much loose thinking and fluffy chatter that I 
believe the world would benefit if it were cut 
out of the vocabulary of all civilisations for a 
season of thirty years. During that time other 
expressions would have been appropriated to 
most of the outlying ideas now lazily raked 
together under the general term “ art,” and 
the word itself could, with some reasonable 
hope of lucidity, be reinstated for the otherwise 
inexpressible residue. In the meanwhile we 
must put up with it and use it as seldom as we 
may. 

A Definition of Art. 

For present purposes, then, let us define it 
as “imaginative work.” I know that, if we 
chose, this definition would launch us on the 
equally stupendous inquiry, “ What is imagina- 
tion ?” ut, with your leave, we will not 
choose. The treatment of tangible materials— 
paint and canvas, marble, glass, stone, wood, 
lead, plaster, and the like—if it is to have any 
value, must be inspired by imagination, or a 
power of commune with the unseen, which, in 
its lowest terms, is a power of conceiving final 
results before work is begun. But in consider- 
ing the effect of nationality upon such treat- 
ment it will not hinder us, and may be helpful, 
if we throw our net wider and include the 
treatment of the intangible in literature and 
music, to see if these also are not affected by 
racial environment. That is why I ask for a 
definition of art no less comprehensive than 
“imaginative work.’ Indeed we might go 
further. Stevenson, writing on Velazquez, 
asserts temptingly that “ technique is art,’ and 
certainly technique is the first essential of art. 
If we adopt this maxim we might make “ art” 
co-extensive with “ human work,” “ human” 
being taken to imply “ purposeful,” as con- 
trasted with the repetitive work of a machine 
or the instinctive work of birds and animals. 
For although the faculties brought into play, the 
media or materials acted upon, and the ends in 
view may be widely different in different depart- 
ments of human endeavour, as, for instance, 
the painting of a fresco, a difficult surgical 
operation, the —e of an international 
treaty, the conception of a new town plan, yet, 
if you take a broad view of life, these differences 
are not vital. Have the ends to be attained 
been kept resolutely in view from start to 

i the tnedia or maticiele:ep ied in the 
fittest manner for the attainment of those ends, 

and the faculties of the worker concentrated to 
the utmost of his power upon those media or 
the really vital questions. 
these conditions have been fulfilled, whatever 
be it freseo, operation, 
the result will be in a 
ork of art, a piece of masterly crafts- 
manship ; and there is more spiritual kinshi> 
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between the great painter (the artist, that is 


in the rata Big pies phrase) Fag - 
great surgeon, the great di grea 
town-planner—in a word, leaders, the men 


who know their job, in all branches of activity— 
than between the same artist and the men who 
are doing futile work in his own line. It is the 
first-rateness that produces kinship, not the 


occupation. : 
For one who is sensitive to quality it takes 
little experience in any ent of human 


work to recognise when he is in the presence of 
something first-rate. You know the feeling— 
an impulse to catch and hold the breath while 
you watch how it is going to work out; a sense 
of the difficulty of the undertaking; a i 
that one false step may mar everything, then 
a growing confidence in the easy mastery of 
the performer ; a thrill of silent delight from the 
depths of your being at the perfect fitness of 
means to end; the almost unconscious realisa- 
tion that what you contemplate is taking the 
very shape, and no other, that it ought to take; 
and, as a final conclusion, a perception of the 
infinite sweep and power of spirit over matter. 
Even where the subject is solemn or tragic, to 
those whose keenest interest is reserved for 
treatment the emotion aroused by meet hand- 
ling is far nearer to delight than to pain, and 
Othello, Keats's three or four most perfect 
odes, certain essays of Bacon that seem to 
contain the distillation of all wisdom in a page 
and a half, the glass at Chartres, Karsavina’s 
dancing, Wren’s houses at Chichester and 
Salisbury, Beethoven's “ Coriolan” overture, 
the silk painting of Chinese geese at the British 
Museum, different in scale and importance and 
mutually incomparable as they may seem, do 
yet, to use a vulgarism, all “ get there ” alike, 
do all rouse that delighted recognition by doing 
what they set out to do so fully and concisely 
that you cannot conceive it so well done in any 
other way. 


The Rare Quality of Inevitableness. 

Now this rare quality of inevitableness, of 
perfect fit, of saying exactly what you want to 
say, can only be attained by a large gift of 
selection and rejection exercised upon many 
similar but slightly varying alternatives, and 
the power of justly weighing the values of 
these alternatives depends upon a familiarity 
dating back beyond the days of special training 
into childhood itself, and therefore working in 
accordance with racial bent or nationality. 
This is seen most clearly, of course, in the case 
of literature, where the words, the very tools 
which the artist uses, are entirely different 
according to his nationality. In the French 
translator's introduction to Tolstoy's “* What is 
Art?” there is an interesting e which 
bears on this point. Tolstoy insists that only 
those works of art can be called great whose 
appeal is universal, and the translator 
protests :— 

“There is another objection which I cannot 
help very respectfully putting to Count Tolstoy 
and also to his French readers. He tells us 
himself that, although universality must be the 
mark of true art, ‘ yet the finest oration, spoken 
in Chinese, will remain unintelligible to one 
who does not know Chinese.’ And elsewhere 
he admits that the artistic worth of a work of 
art abides neither in its substance nor in its 
form, but in a perfect harmony of form and 
substance. Now, this being so, I am persuaded 
that, even if I knew Chinese, the true artistic 
worth of a Chinese oration would remain 
beyond my understanding. I should under- 
stand its substance, or rather I might suppose 
[ understood it, but this very substance could 
be truly understood only by virtue of its 
harmony with the form; and this harmony 
would always escape me because, not being 
Chinese, being able to think and feel only in 
French, I should be without the power of 
und>rstanding the form of the Chinese phrases 
To judge of the mutual agreement of substance 
and form in a literary work, to estimate its 
artistic worth, you must be accustomed not 
only to understand the language in which it is 
ont. — also to think and feel in that 

anguage, am willing enough to agree to 
Count Tolstoy's dictum that the ideal of art is 
universality ; but for literature, at all events, 
until Volapiik has driven out the languages of 
the different nations, the ideal of a universal 
language can never be anything else but the 
chimera of a generous imagination.” 


The Example of Literature. 
The truth of this cannot be denied by 
anyone who is sensitive to form, and we can 
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How is it done? What is the secret of it? 
Fills the shadows and windy places. 


There is not. a word in the line, or, for that 
matter, in the whole stanza, that a child — 
not use a hundred times a day, but a million 
children could not weave them into that in- 
comparable texture of sound and rhythm. 
Genius, of course; but genius working on 
material so familiar as to give absolute 
mastery—working, that is, in concert with and 
not in contest against nationality. Using a 
foreign tongue, even Swinburne cannot work 
such a miracle as that, because he has not 
inborn, and can but laboriously and 

acquire, the instinct for the values of wi 

he uses, the labyrinth of subsidiary and related 
——— they may est, the exact effect on 
the auditory nerves of sensitive hearers that 
different combinations of vowels and con- 
sonants will produce. And what is incontest- 
ably true, almost truistic, of literature is, I 
think, true in varying of other arts. 
There are certain tuggings at the inmost fibres, 
stirrings of the heart-strings, which are and can 
be caused only by sights, sounds, t hts, and 
ways so familiar that we have lost all sense of 
our first acquaintance with them ; nay, more— 
that our familiarity is innate in us, oe So from 
the familiarity of unnumbered generations of 
our fathers. 

The Danish painter, Hammershoi, on a visit 
to England, was fascinated by the fires he saw— 
the crackle, the glow, the life in the flames, the 
leaping and changing reflections on walls and 
ceiling. “ Well,” said his host, “‘ you it to 
study it, make pictures of it.” “Oh, but I 
cannot,” said he ; “* you see, I don’t know it!” 
All the firelight he known as a child was 
imprisoned in a blackleaded stove, with a dull 
glimmer through a tale door. 


Nationality in Music. 

If we turn to music, we shall hardly find one 
of the greater composers whose work is not 
markedly national. Innovators they have all 
been, working out their own means of expres- 
sion and their own treatment to developments 
which lead them far from their fellows even of 
their own race, so that it needs no jal _ 
for a lover of music to say without hesita 5 
“This is Chopin, that Schubert, or that 
Mozart.” But always there is a definite 
national idiom or tang. Try to conceive 
“Carmen” or “ Pagliacci” the work of a 
German, “ Fidelio” or “ Gétterdimmerung " of 
a Frenchman or a Pole. The thing is absurd. 
You may say that the difference is one of scale 
and massiveness ; even that, though, is a mark 


from the Mig" Baer of phrase and rhythm 
invent. The smallest | 
Schumann’s “ Dichterlicbe” or Schubert's 
“ Miillerin” is as essentially German as “ 
donna é mobile” is Italian or Gounad’s “ 
tu chantes”” is French ; and there is 
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Racial Characteristics. 

It would be tedious to make a ca 

all the arts in this way, but there ae 
interest in some of the most marked 
characteristics of the different races. We must 
leave the East on one side for to-night—the 
is too large—and also the smi, 
Slavonic, and Balkan peoples, wh, 
have only within the last century bec 
f mark upon the artistic history of 
the world. After the nations that count 
for most with us are the five great nations of 
Western Europe—Italy, Spain, France, (jer 
many, and ee I do not think it js 
too much to im that they count for mos, 
and will continue to count for most, with th, 
world at large. The first broad division, and 
the one that goes deepest, is that of Latin anj 
Teutonic, which, in artistic matters, corresponds 
é mtly throughout the ages with th: 
ivision between the Classic and Romantic 
ideals—the art that concerns itself with typs 
and the art that concerns itself with individual, 
In connection with art it may be that Grek 
would be a truer race-name for the Classic ide! 
than Latin, for Greece is the fountain-head, 
But, though the artistic impulse is Greek, the 
actual mixture of Grecian blood in these modem 
— is negligible, whereas the Roman 
- t is direct “om clear. And on other sides 
of civilisation—law-giving, engineering, civil 
polity, and many ot Rome was so much 
of an ori » has stamped her mark » 
heavily on the Mediterranean states, that it is 
convenient and not inaccurate to keep to the 
usual term. In Greek art this Classic ideal, 
this searching for a t 


to 


, is paramount. We 


see the Greeks of the doctrine, most 
clearly ex by Plato, that for each clas 
of ob the world of sense there exists, in 


the realm of the absolute, the world of mind,» 
Lad t Ba ge he andor shlo pati 
in i lection 
the qualities oe ie jon individual 
objects of each class in the world of sense belong 
to that class ; in a word, a pattern by their likr. 
ness to which individuals in that class approa:) 
ion, and by their unlikeness exhibit 
falling away. Thus, an eagle is by so much the 
more an eagle as it approaches in every respet 
to the perfect likeness of the typical eagle, the 
“idea” of an eagle, and so with # chair, 4 
horse, and what not, working up to what, m 
their eyes, was the most important matter of 
. I do not mean that — “a 
in early times, or perhaps appreciably at ary 
cadet i aie the sway of 
ica! doctrine 4s 
is not the way of artists or 4 sound 
basis for artistic production—but the formula 
tion of the doctrine shows us what tgp 
conceptions floating about in the society ¥)° 
it was pecond ary de the general tendencies of 
the workers. Now it is clear that, if such 
the , it made not so much for the 
strong individual characteristics * 
for the constant search after perfection, th 
effort more to realise the ideal by means 
of im ts in detail on the imperfect 
realisations of former attempts. And this © 
general form : 
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consummation Of the Olympian Apollo and 
»hidian Athena. 
sy : d this preoccupation with the typ. b aca 
than with the individual or the pe rity, . 
the hall-mark of the Classic or Latin se ~ ai 
art. Take French Gothic architecture. t 
common acceptance “rs Gothic is the antithesis of 
asic,” but, though diluted with the Gaulish, 
Frankish, and Norman strains, in France _ 
Latin genius tells clearl throughout. See thi 
gradual development, y variation in detail 
rather than im conception, of the great 
cathedrals, Notre Dame, Chartres, Amiens, 
Rheims. Contrast it with the almost wilful 
individualism of Wells, Salisbury, Winchester, 
Lincoln, so different one from the other, so 
experimental. The logical French mind early 
satisfied itself as to the most excellent method 
of covering @ space, and you find the simple 
quadripartite vault persisting all t h the 
Middle Ages, almost to the exclusion of other 
vaulting systems. Our individualist tendency 
leads us, having used this simple method once 
or twice, not to be content with exploring its 
further possibilities, but to wander off into 
something quite different, ‘80 we cover our 
vaults with a maze of subsidiary ribs, not so 
much for structural expression as in order to 
do something individual and different, until 
almost by happy accident they evolve them- 
selves into a new structural method, the great 
fan-vaults of Westminster, Windsor, and 
Cambridge. Again, the French decided that 
height was a virtue in a cathedral; and again 
vou see the same gradual development, from 
Notre Dame (110 ft.) and Chartres (106 ft.) to 
Rheims (125 ft.), Amiens (147 ft.), and the 
climax in Beauvais (157 ft.), where vaulting 
ambition at last o’erleaped itself. English 
builders, of course, did not aim at height, so 
that we can make no comparison of value here 
except to note, in general, how little reference, 
compared to the French, they made to what had 
gone before, striving rather to make each new 
building, and even each new part of a building, 
a fresh creation, Even the effect of length, 
which they undoubtedly valued, seems more 
often to have been got by accretion than of set 
purpose. 


The Translation of Ideas. 


So it continues down to the present day. 
The great architectural school of the Beaux- 
Arts has continued in almost unbroken pro- 
gression and imperceptible change since its 
foundation by—Richelieu, was it not? What- 
ever ideas it has imported, it has always trans- 
lated into French. The Colonnade of the 
Louvre, the buildings in the Place de la 
Concorde, are results of the Italian Renaissance, 
but they are as definitely French, as distinct 
from contemporary Italian buildings as Amiens 
from Milan. The Gothic outburst of the nine- 
teenth century was sporadic, and has practically 
disappeared, because it was outside the main 
line of development. We for the last hundred 
years have organised a series of piratical 
expeditions to Greece, mediwval France, 
Venice, Holland, Byzantium, and bave brought 
home and hung the bleeding trophies all over 
our buildings in the shape of crude and un- 
translated details, forms, and decorations. The 
latest raid has been on the Beaux-Arts itself, 
and we see the usual result in an outcrop of 
steep roofs, zine erestings, Greek profiles, and 
Union Jack glazing. The robber chieftains are 
waving the flag, as usual, like their predecessors, 
and calling out that they really have got the 
right thing at last. So did all the others, but 
they hadn't. Nothing is the right thing for us 
until you have translated it into the terms of 
its surroundings and made it English. In a 


dozen years the latest fashion will be what its 
conveyors probably call “ vieux jeu.” Look at 
Grosvenor-place and be warned in time. 
Devotion to logie is indeed: perhaps the 
leading note of the French genius. In litera- 
ture it manifests itself in exquisite clearness, 


‘ymunetry, conciseness—all the qualities that 
delight us in the best French prose. Read 
Candide ” ; the merciless logic makes it a cure 
for too easy optimism that reminds you of the 
mod ro treatment of rheumatism by- stings. 
And this devotion to logic finds its outcome in 
conduct with a tho ess impossible to the 
More cood-humoured, less theoretical English 
nature. Recall the motor bandits who a year 
re - up & reign of terror over half France. 
ou fe: i i 
= | aggrieved with society in general. 






thereupon hire or steal a motor-car, 
surround yourself with all the newest explosives 
and scientific » for destruction, and 


Tush about the country, dealing death and 
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annihilation broadcast on all the members of 
society who come in your way. Our race has 
never produced, and I doubt whether it can 
ever produce, so —— a theoretical and 
practical logician. It seems a heavy price to 
pay for a high racial development of the 
reasoning faculties, but it is easy to recognise 
in it the temper of mind that built Beauvais. 


Responsibility of Climate for National Traits. 


It would be interesting to speculate how far 
climate, and especially atmosphere, is responsible 
for national traits. The air of Greece is what 
Shakespeare calls “‘ nimble” ; there seems to be 
nothing between you and the sun—outlines are 
expressed with the divinest purity, the rocks 
and marbles and hills seem to beat back all the 
light that comes to them from the sky, Cross 
the Adriatic to Italy. There is a kind of 
sumptuousness in the very atmosphere, that 
clothes the mountains with colour and answers 
to, or causes, the sumptuousness that is the 
note of the Italian genius. And with us, 
throughout our artistic development the most 
curious thing, considering what manner of men 
we are in other respects—empire-builders, 
freedom-lovers, constitution-makers—is our love 
of the pretty, the small, the homely. Is not 
= - traced to the small scale of the 

ngli ndscape, divided by hedgerows, 
bounded with woods and semen changing at 
every county with the geological variety of the 
soil, and limited for many days in the year by 
the moist atmosphere that cuts off everything 
beyond a range of two or three miles ? 

Well, what is to be done about it all? What 
is to be the outcome ? Is nationality a valuable 
factor in art? Are we to foster it by cooping 
each nation up in its own box till inbreeding 
produces a weedy brood of insularities and 
provincialisms ? Or shall we let loose a flood 
of washy cosmopolitanism that will break down 
all barriers and produce an average man and 
an average art all over the world ? Science is 
seeing to it that the first alternative shall not 
come about. No barriers are proof against 
Marconi and the flying-man. To guard us 
against the second, which, to my mind, is far 
more disastrous, and would indeed take much 
of the gusto out of life, we must trust to human 
nature. Half a century ago it seemed as though 
this deluge might come to pass. Was it not 
Macaulay who looked forward with a pleased 
certainty to the extinction of the smaller 
nationalities of these islands, if not of the whole 
world, and the final victory of the English 
language over all others? Happily, as it seems 
to me, these utilitarian prophecies have not 
come off, and we live in the midst of a strong 
and quite spontaneous revival of national 
feeling. Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, each is 
asserting herself and laying claim to her own in 
language, history, institutions, and arts. 

The world is so full of a number of things, 

That I'm sure ¥e should all be as hadpy as kings, 
sings Stevenson's little boy. If we had to add 
in a footnote that the “ things,’ instead of 
being delightfully various aceording to the 
country in which we found them, were all 
turned out of the one mould of the Beaux-Arts 
or the Academy, the happiness of the average 
king is just about what we should feel! What 
fun, how stimulating to come across brasswork 
from Birmingham in Japan! Do you know 
that fascinating book on a fascinating subject, 
Pierre Loti’s “‘ Um Pélerin d'Angkor”’? It is 
a description of what, ever since I first read 
Fergusson, has seemed to me one of the mast 
astonishing and mysterious buildings in the 
world, the great temple of Angkor or Nakhon 
Wat, hiiden away in the jungle of Cambodia. 
Fergussun himself, not exactly a passionate 
writer, is stirred to eloquence by the accounts 
he had heard of it and the poy tan he had 
seen, and an artist in travel and language like 
Loti is not likely to minimise its romance. The 
whole book is absorbingly interesting—the 
journey up the river and through the jungle ; 
the halt-cained temple, inhabited for centuries 
only by a handful of chanting Buddhist priests ; 
the cloisters, 800 ft. square, their back walls 
covered from end to end with huge bas-reliefs 
of mythical battles and dancing girls ; the great 
bats that hang from the vaults; the many 
hundred yards of sculptured cornice, formed of 
the gaping jaws of myriads of three-headed 
snakes. 


A Modern Japanese Sanctuary. 
But the I am going to quote 
does not with Angkor, but with another 
temple which he saw in the earlier part of his 
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journey at Pnom-Penh, the capital of Cochin 
China. It runs as follows :— 

* To-day, on a solitary prowl as the sun rose 
at half-past six, I passed through the gate of 
a courtyard of the palace, a great white-paved 
courtyard. Alone in the middle of the brilliant 
empty space a graceful white-and-gold pagoda, 
its roof bristling with gold points ; alone on the 
sides of the little solitude two tall and surpris- 
ingly-pointed golden belfries, based upon rock- 
work adorned with orchids and rare plants. 
Not a soul to be seen. But the silence that 
gg wears a character of its own ; a rustling, 
ike a drone, mingles with it, but disturbs it 
not—a vague, airy music, not immediately to 
be defined. It is the chiming of the little 
silvery bells that hang from every point of the 
belfries and roof ; the lightest breath sets them 
faintly ringing. 

“This pagoda is quite new; it blinds you 
with the whiteness of its marbles and the 
sparkle of its gold. The window-heads are of 
gold filigree, clear-cut like jewel-work on the 
snowy background of the wall, and topped with 
pointed spirelets. Its roofs, covered with 
gilded tiles, have horns at every angle—long, 
long horns that bend downwards, curve up 
again, threaten in every direction! Compared 
with these horns, those of the Chinese pagodas 
would look quite rudimentary, barely protrud- 
ing. Many giant bulls, you would say, must 
have been despoiled to ornament this strange 
temple. The various peoples of the yellow race 
have been possessed for ages with this idea of 
horned roofs for their religious buildings, but 
the Cambodians lead them all in extravagance. 

“ Steps drawing near, heavy steps. Ah, 
three elephants! Without noticing me they 
cross the court. Full of purpose they seem, 
and of business, like people who know what 
they are about. The sound of their tramp and 
of the bells on their collars breaks for a minute 
the zolian chime that falls so gently from above, 
and then, as soon as they have passed, again 
the musical silence. It is adorable here in the 
semi-cool purity of the morning. 

“The open doors of the pagoda invite me to 
enter. The ceiling and the walls are all glisten- 
ing with too brilliant gold, and my steps echo 
on the brand-new sheets of silver with which it 
is paved all over. Soeven now, in our own age, 
there are still countries imbued with the idea 
of building such sanctuaries as this!” 

Now, can you conceive, or, having conceived, 
can you welcome a cosmopolitanism which 
would overspread these countries with bastard 
European buildings, and turn their designers 
and craftsmen into hangers-on of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts ? Yet under present tendencies it 
is a very real and imminent danger. 


The Problem of Delhi. 


Of all problems connected wth nationality it 
is hard to imagine one more baffling than that 
of the new city of Delhi. Is it capable of an 
ideal solution ? , Probably not. The conditions 
fight against it. The traditions of the two 
races are too radically different, the form of 
administration, the government of a conquered 
nation by migratory alien officials, is contrary 
to the spirit of continuity and goodwill essential 
to any co-operative form of art. Add to this 
the usual conflict between the stateliness of @ 
great capital and the outcry of modern com- 
merce for convenience at any price, the utterly 
different angles from which all questions will be 
faced by designers and workmen, the Office of 
Works’ attitude adopted towards all buildings 
by the Imperial authorities. No European, one 
must remember, goes to India just because he 
is an artist and sees there an opportunity for 
his life-work. Such artists as may from time 
to time be found there are mere birds of passage, 
on the look out for artistic “ copy,” studies of 
intense light, vivid colour, native costumes, and 
the like. Those who make their life there are 
soldiers or men who care about problems of 
administration, roadmaking, justice, questions 
of conflicting religions, famines, bridges. There 
is an infinite deal to do, too few men and too 
little time to do it. Moreover the type of mind 
which grapples glacly with work of that kind 
is one to which artistic questions make little 
appeal, so that when you have got your archi- 
tects out and set them to work they will find 
the surroundings far from sympathetic. Are 
they to work in a E manner, or a native, 
or & ise ? questions have been 
— — a of any as of the 

scheme beyond ground we may 

still If the first, must —_ 

up the hope of enthusiastic help from their 
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workmen, and resign themselves to the uncon- 
genial task of imposing their own ideas from 
above. The second alternative—a Mahometan, 
Jain, or Dravidian style adapted Ene oe — 
lexities of modern we y ish archi- 
<esto—-tnaiy be abandoned one shuddering 
lance. Conceive a whole city of Brighton 
avilions! One can, however, imagine, as a 
sort of compromise, a city of pillared porches 
and verandahs laid out, as to its main lines and 
masses and structure, in accordance with the 
published plan, but with ‘all details of marble, 
stone, cement, or plaster left to the native 
workmen ; and if there is any remnant of the 
old skill and sense of style left, one can imagine 
this finally shaping into coger | sumptuous 
and suited to the climate and the light. If 
fertility in conception can ensure success, Mr. 
Lutyens should succeed. But there are limits 
to human optimism when one pictures all the 
struggles to be gone through between idea and 
realisation, architecture and officialism ; and if 
he does succeed, I declare he will deserve 
deification, with a special sect devoted to his 
cult, like John Nicholson after the Mutiny. 

I am not advocating any hide-bound con- 
servatism in regard to nationality in art. The 
nationality that requires to be cosseted and 
guarded from the sight or touch of any other 
nationality is probably not worth keeping. 
do not curse the Renaissance, the greatest 
remover of national artistic landmarks that the 
world has known till the age of science ; for free 
intercourse in ideas adds a further ripening and 
fortifying to a mature and strong nature. 
Stagnation is death, and intercourse is life, but 
surely highway robbery is a morbid form of 
intercourse. “I take my good things when I 
find them,” said Moliére. Yes, but he trans- 
formed them into his own before he gave them 
to the world. Let us study the art of France, 
of Italy, of Japan if you will, but only on 
condition that whatever we take from them we 
transmute in our own crucible. A very odd 

ssage in ‘‘ Paradise Lost” thus describes the 

‘ower of Babel :— 


God . . + in derision sets 
Upon their tongues a various s ur t. to rase 
Quite o :t the r nat.ve lang.age. and nsatead 
Toso aja ging oise of *ords nkno-vn. 
Forthw th a h deous gabbi : rises loud 
Among the builders each to other calls 
Not a derstood. till hoarse, and all n rage 
As mocked they storm: great laughter as ‘n heaven, 
And looking do vs, tos e the hubbuh strange 
A d hear the din’ this *as the build ag left 
Ridiculous, and the work Confusio. named. 


Well, the bequest of that Confusion to posterity 
has been, amongst other things, the temples of 
Karnak, the Parthenon, and Chartres Cathedral, 
rfectly diferent and differently perfect. The 
equest of the Unanimity that preceded it was 
@ misb. gotten tower that failed even of its silly 
object. Which will you choose ?” 





Professor Lethaby, 


in moving a vote of thanks to the author, said 
he agreed so wholly with Mr. Fletcher and his 
views were so convincing that nothing was 
left to add. The changes and reactions they 
went through made it a frightfully difficult 
matter. Their little enthusiasms used to last 
fifty, twenty, or ten years, but now they went 
through hope and disillusion in two or three years, 
He did not know what was to be done except, 
as Mr. Fletcher had pointed out, to absorb 
everything they could and still try to be them- 
selves. The direct theft of mere details from 
other countries was, of course, very thin, and the 
rush which there was to copy fourth and fifth 
rate degenerate Paris things was very trying. 
It was so false in policy because we could 
never reach just what they who were French 
could do with superbness’ He was looking 
at some illustrations in the Builder a few weeks 
ago of a Frenchman's design for an actor's house 
or something of the kind. In its debased, 
fuxurious order it was superb. It was perfect 
of its kind; but think of them in this country 
running after that when they knew they could 
not get there, and trying to be fourth-rate 
French ; it was certainly disturbing. 


Mr. Halsey Ricardo, 

in seconding the motion, complimented the 
author on a humour not always to be found in 
the papers of architects. There was se fittle 
that one could disagree with in the paper that 
he was reduced to cavilling at one or two of the 
author's remarks. Mr. Fletcher, in a light 
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hearted way, proposed that they should give 
up rules, bah is wes woeth remembering 
rules were the synthesis of wisdom, and 
formed a kind of fence defining the area of 
what was known up to the present day. Any 
man who could do anything in the way of 
creation “fetched up” against that fence in 
some direction and jumped over it or burst 
through, and then the area was by so much 
enlarged, and the rules had to be readjusted to 
take in the additional area, and they called it 
rogress or advancement. But it was rather 
pamiliating to think that with all this advance- 
ment they a t doubtful aren gy pane 
Certainly they changed, it did n 
follow that they were any forrarder. A most 
instructing an wommagnsers exercise was to 
walk down the long idor in the British 
Museum where the Egyptian statues were. 
They began at the south end with the Roman 
Egyptian figures of possibly a.p., and then 
with every step they took veg fisngo a century 
of vears, and as they went the and finer the 
wnrk was until they got to the unapproachable 
masterpieces, and by that time they were at 
7000 g.c. Then Mr. Fletcher passed by the 
question of nationality, and said they all knew 
what it was, but what they meant by nationality 
was a very complicated story. y thought 
of themselves as having been overcome by the 
Normans in the eleventh century, and as having 
been profoundly influenced by them in every 
way, but it was curious how, as a rule, conquered 
nations were the top dogs in the end in architec- 
ture. It was only about 150 after the 
Normans had vanquished them that they 
ceeded to rise to the surface, and in Henry IL.’s 
time, although they were virtually the same as 
the Normans, yet they were doing their archi- 
tecture with a distinct difference to the French, 
The suggestion was made that climate had 
something to do with it, but there was no 
material difference in the climate and svil of 
Picardy and Wiltshire to account for the 
immense difference between Amiens and 
Salisbury Cathedrals. Then one did not under- 
stand why in national art some of the arts of 
some nations were unproductive. He did not 
accept the statement that Latin and Teuton 
meant Classic and Romantic, and that if they 
were Classic they could not be Romantic ; but 
it was odd that in Egypt they had a — 
whose art they would have thought would have 
captured the world,in a sense. The fel.aheen’s 
kindness towards living — was 80 ro: 
they had the power of being able to play with t 
forms of animals; they could put a cat's head 
on the body of a man perfectly easily. No one 
else had done it except the J but their 
art flowed close along the Nile and remained 
there. If they took the civilisation of the 
Chaldeans, there they had a brutal people, who, 
as regarded their intercourse with ani and 
the life around them took an alien view. They 
were proud of the horse because it was fine for 
war, and they sculptured horses absolutely 
perfectly, hut as regarded animals generally 
they looked on them as food. But yet these 
people were poets, as they had the Book 
of Job to show; they were astronomers and 
alchemists and physicians and mathematical 
theorists, and their art seemed to be absolutely 
indestructible. The Medes, the Persians, the 
Macedonians, the Romans, and the Saracens 
conquered them, but they always came to the 
top, and to-day in the South of Spain we see 
their influence very markedly in their pottery. 
The Byzantines drew on the Chaldeans, too. 
It was the same with the Greeks—Greek 
nationality had got diffused, but it was uncon- 
querable. All that they called Classic architec- 
ture was really Greek. The Romans were t 
builders in a wide and big sense; they 
roads and viaducts and baths and the Colosseum, 
but they did it all in the rough, in concrete, and 
“ a. When it came to be — - 
aberdashery, so to was supplied by 
Greeks. He Pree 9 hna was any statue 
or piece of masonry work in Rome was 
dene by a Roman. It was done by the Greeks 
brought into Rome. Then they came to the 
Renaissance, and the curious irony of that was 
that the artists who called themselves Roman 
were Northmen. They came from Etruria and 
Lombardy, and were not really Romans. They 
came down and saw the work, and they 


o 
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was really Greck art, National art, unless they 
meant something like folk songs and ballads, 
was a vi complicated story, and it was a 
curious thing why some nations could prevail 
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others, like the Celts, could not get on at 


As regarded the probable treat 
must remember that bs. the * 


Romans «id was 
t their tem: and fora, and so pag 
own forms 


strange lands, and to repr 

their own life on foreign shores. The oe 
that he remembered where a possibie 
was made was in Sicily, where in 
they got an original Greek ci; ilisation, 
and on that was put the Saracen, and on top 
of that came the Northmen. They got these 
three working together side by side and m ingling, 
and it was tho one case he knew of which might 
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Mr, C. F. A, Voysey 


said he did not think they sufficiently recognised 
the difference between what had arisen by 
human effort and what was natural or 
Divine. When they were unable to appre. 
ciate nationality it was because they had 
become so absolutely atheistical that they 
saw nothing in the world but mankind and 
man’s work. They could only get back to an 
preciation of nationality if. they recognised 
Providence had given them a climate and 

an island, and given them certain 

terials of certain size. Stone, although 
= stone all the os over, varied very 
much according to w it was quarried, and 
that variation in the quarrying of stone had 
had a very definite and distinct effect upon the 
architecture of nations. Where they had a 
they naturally built with arches, 
and where they had big stone they were more 
likely to build with lintels, and soon. It seemed 
im, however, that they quite ignored 
national conditions, and this habitual inuiffer- 
ence had destroyed their sense of nationality. 
Until they got back to more reverence for 
what was natural they would get little 
revival of national character. hey had 
forgotten their environment; they had tra- 
ve so much, and had seen such lovely 
things abroad, but it was silly to suppose 
they could do as Frenchmen, Chinese, or 
Egyptians did. They had not their ways 
of thought or materials. He would like 
to see a little more attention to immediate 
conditions and less to foreign work. They 
might, of course, — yo they —_ for - 
rpose of seeing what the possibilities an 
limitations of materials were. What they saw 
was their own, but what they sketched they 
stole. Stevenson's remark that “ technique is 
art” was a ridiculous falsehood, because it was 
exactly what it was not. It ae om . 
saying that ita was thought. He only 
wished they could get away from the modern 
tendency to collectivism, for then they would 
t a little more individuality, With an in- 


s 


believed in Mr. Blomfield’s idea of scholarship, 
they would get no living art at all. 


Mr. M. Webb 


said the paper was one to make them think, 
but he a tely and profoundly disagreed 
with a that Mr. Lethaby aga 
Voyse said, whilst he was not sure th 
Mr. Fletcher quite believed all he had said, 
because in the end he had to — — 
good things where ‘ound them, 
thes be ot them into himself 
gave them to the world. That 
him to be the whole point. They 
ve seen the other day that a famous 
was lost from 4 chapel 
the next thev heard of it 
up in the lost luggage office 
Well, everything came t 
sooner or later; and they @ 
int, hence they hi 
the gréatest artists and 
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musicians, fooyey - were to learn nothing 
from them they Say a lot. In er 
tecture, of course, it was @ little <iferen 
because it did not come to them, and ‘hey 
to travel to. see it, but it seemed to pen 
more they travelled the better. It pagennens 
him that their job was to learn from ¢\:" Y. 
It all came back to the point that they mu 

take their good 3 Ww they found them, 


ves into them as 


liked, put their 14 
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Mr. V. E. Newton, ‘ 

in a humorous speech, expressed his feeling that 
some of the remarks were dangerous to the 
students in the School. When Mr. Voysey said 
that to sketch was to steal, was that what they 
wished the students to feel? Then, again, how 
did Mr. Voysey draw a distinction between the 
works which could be ascribed to the Almighty. 
Was not He as much responsible for the rolled 
steel joist as for the stone from the quarry ? He 
thought that the whole point of the Beaux-Arts 
question, from the educative point of view, was 
not that they wanted their students to attempt 
to copy any type of design, but that they wished 
them to adopt the method of education of the 
Beaux-Arts, which had become systematised, and 
had, at all events, the anes gpm 
They might be wrong in relying entirely, or even 
largely, on other people’s types of design, but for 
the method of education for students he thought 
it might be very helpful to copy a systematised 
and traditional method of educating. 


The President 

said the paper was full of fine thought finely 
expressed. He was rather interested to see in 
his opening note the use of the word “ art.” 
He used to object strongly to people using the 
word, but hoped he was getting wider-minded. 
He did think, however, when they were looking 
at national art they generally found it was 
most healthy where it was least talked about. 
He had no doubt in his own mind that as 
students they had to study the art of all the 
countries they could ; but there were two ways 
of doing so. The first way was to obtain an 
insight into the principles of art and the second 
way was to obtain an insight into the people, as 
historians had to do in the writing of history. 
Of course, they were concerned with the first, 
the principles of art, and until they had 
mastered the principles they were useless and 
helpless. After all, it had observed that 
at the top all art was not only comparable but 
one. In this question of nationality in art they 
were, as it were, playing round a cone, and as 
nations they might be on opposite sides of the 
cone, but the nearer to the top of the cone they 
got art was one. When they looked at the art 
of any nation, whether Greek or Gothic, it was 
the selfsame spirit when it came to the top. Of 
course, while they were learning the principles 
they were op2n to disillusion and disappoint- 
ment, and to a sense of complete failure ; but 
that was one of the things they grew out of. 
He thought the discussion that night showed 
that they must learn the rules and stick to 
them until they got above them. 

The vote of thanks was heartily agreed to. 


Mr. Fletcher . 


briefly replied, and remarked that the audience 
was a terrifying one, for they were so capable of 
putting their fingers on the weak spots. He 
slurred over the definition of nationality, because 
he did not know what it was. He had not set 
out to fight a battle, but simply to try and find 
out what he thought about nationality in art, 
aud if everyone tried to find out what they also 
thought they might get something out of it. 
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BIRMINGHAM BLUE COAT 


SCHOOL. 


Tur architects of Birmingham to the number 
of twenty-three have been wrestling over the 
roblem set by the Governors of the Blue Coat 
hool—viz., the provision of a new building on 

a site at Harborne, to provide accommodation 
for the 180 boys and ninety girls at present 
housed in the old building facing on to St. 
Philip’s Churchyard, in the centre of the city. 

The assessor, Mr. G. H. Hunt, of London, 
acting in collaboration with Mr. C. E. Bateman, 
of Birmingham, the Hon. Consulting Architect 
to the Governors, first selected three designs to 
compete in a final competition, and finally 

laced first the plans of Mr. J. L. Ball, of 

aradise-street, Birmingham. The others 
selected were by Messrs. Garratt & Simister and 
Mr. Marcus O. Type. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the 
designs, which are illustrated in this number, 
there are one or two points in the conditions 
which appear to us deserving of comment. 
Doubtless upon the recommendation of the 
assessors the wrestle was to be in two bouts, 
and three designs were to be selected from a 
agra competition to compete in a final. 

hy two architects of experience should 
recommend such a course in a competition in 
which the expenditure was only to be about 
£50,000 passes our comprehension. 

It may be desirable and justifiable where a 
building is of great magnitude, but in a work of 
this size it appears entirely unnecessary. Some 
justification might be pleaded if line drawings 
of plans only were required in the first round, 
but in the present case we find asked for plaas 
of each floor and roof to ,, scale, sufficient 
sections and elevations to ,, scale, and a detail 
to } scale. 

iniquity of asking for sections and 
elevations to a different scale from the plans 
speaks for itself. Square piock printing was 
insisted upon ; probably the most tiresome and 
tedious of any kind, even if one is accustomed 
to it, especially to a small scale, and additionally 
tiresome to a draughtsman in the habit of using 
another type. 

Apart from the general schedule of accom- 
modation there are few specific directions, and 
no general statement of what the promoters 
have in mind, such as would be given to an 
architect who was taking instructions from a 
client—a course, we are aware, which, alas, is 
too rarely adopted, but which would be of great 
assistance generally to architects in competition. 

Of specific directions we find the following 
in the conditions for the first round :— 

1. Girls’ side should be at the Harborne- 
hill end of the site. 

2. Separation of girls and boys, except in the 
dining and assembly halls, to be strictly 
observed. 

3. A covered way for girls from the hostel 
to the school block is to be provided. 

Replies to queries elicited that (a) the 
assembly-room is to be placed on the ground 
floor between the hostel and the school, in 
easy communication with both and with the 
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dining-room ; (5) the entrance and the main 
frontage are to be on Somerset-road; (c) a 
completely enclosed quadrangular plan is not 
desired. 

In the second round further instructions, 
marked extremely important, were to the effect 
that dormitories were to have windows on 
both sides, and that the building was not to 
be more than three stories in height. 

In the schedule the accommodation was set 
out in blocks as follows :— 

No. 1. Hostel and infirmary. 

No. 2. School block. 

No. 3. Bath and engineering block. 

No. 4. Isolation block. 

The first point which strikes one in the design 
placed first is the lay-out of the site, which 
is level for some distance from the Somerset- 
road to the north-east and then falls away 
very Fr Mr. Ball has placed the long 
axis of his building, which is a very long one— 
approximately 500 ft.—at right angles to 
Somerset-road, at once transgressing the express 
condition that the main frontage is to be 
to Somerset-road. Had the building as 
planned been placed upon the site in accord- 
ance with conditions the aspect of the majority 
of the rooms would have been north-east, and 
one cannot help feeling the author planned his 
building in the first place without reference to 
aspect. When he realised that he had to 
choose between two evils—a wrong aspect or 
breaking the conditions—he chose the latter. 
One of the results of placing the building this 
way is that it runs out on to sloping land, 
and the whole of the ground-floor level of 
the kitchen block would average some 5 ft. or 
6 ft. above the present surface level. The 
infirmary, which is supposed to be connected 
to the kitchen block by a covered way, is 
planned still further down the slope, and 
there is a difference in the floor levels of the 
two blocks of about 15 ft. So there would be 
some difficulty in providi a convenient 
covered way, and more still in conveying 
cooked food from the one to the other. The 
— the kitchen and engineering blocks 
practically in the middle of the site as far 
removed from either road as possible does not 
strike us as particularly happy, and we should 
be interested to know how the assessors recon- 
ciled themselves to it in the light of one of 
their conditions—that these buildings were to 
be near the road. A long length of macadam 
road would be needed for approach to them, 
and coals, refuse, and every form of cartage 
would have to pass along the main frontage. 

In Messrs. Garratt & Simister’s design this 

int has been satisfactorily met by placing these 
buildings near to Somerset-road. The arrange- 
ment upon the site violates also the condition 
that the girls’ side should be at the Harborne- 
hill end of the site. 

The general disposition of the plan is ex- 
tremely simple, one might almost say elemen- 
tary. As will be seen from our illustration, 
one long corridor runs from south-west to north- 
east ; this gives access to the various recreation- 
rooms, libraries, museum, cloaks and changing 
rooms on the ground floor, the boys occupying 
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New Blue Coat School, Birmingham: Design submitted in Final Competition. 
By Messrs. Garratt & Simister. 


the south-west end and the girls the north- 
east. Close to the latter is the kitchen block. 

The assembly-hall occupies a position at 
right angles to and midway along this corridor, 
and the children, both boys and girls, have 
apparently to pass through it to get to the 
school, if they are to go under cover. In the 
conditions it is suggested that the girls at any 
rate must be provided with a covered way. 
The school is planned at right angles to and at a 
short distance from the hall. 

The dining-room is grouped in conjunction 
with the kitchen block. In the conditions 
stress is laid upon the fact that the boys and 
girls do a great deal of the housework of the 
building themselves. In view of the further 
condition that “the separation of boys and 
girls, except in the dining-hall and assembly- 
hall, is to be strictly observed” it does not 
appear that Mr. Ball has taken any steps to 
secure a separate approach for the boys to the 
kitchen, where some of their duties would have 
to be performed. To reach this department 
they would have to traverse the girls’ corridor, 
passing on their way the latter's recreation and 
changing rooms. 

In both the other plans very careful con- 
sideration appears to have been given to this 
point. The ground plan generally is singularly 
devoid of any niceties of architectural treat- 
ment ; the main entrance for the Governors and 
visitors is through a passage 5 ft. wide, which, 








iastead of being axial with the assembly-hall, 
meets the main corridor at right angles opposite 
to the door of the boys’ reereation-room. 
There appears almost a studied attempt to 
achieve irregularity. 

Of necessity in a plan for a building of this 
type, where a large number have to be pro- 
vided with sleeping accommodation, the upper 
floor plans become very ngs determining 
factor in a design. In Mr. 's plan there 
are nine dormitories, each accommodating 
thirty ; 65 ft. per head was required, and the 
majority of them are 97 ft. long by 20 ft. wide. 
Five of them occupy the first floor and four the 
second. Three on each floor are over the main 
rooms on the long axis of the building, while 
two on the first floor, and one on the second, 
project at right angles at the extreme ends. 
n Mr. Balls first design his building was 
planned four stories in height, so that he was 
able to get three dormitories on three floors 
along the main axis. It seems evident that, 
although not expressly mentioned in the original 
conditions, the assessors never expected: more 
than three stories, and in their supplementary 
conditions they definitely say so. is seems 
to have placed Mr. Ball in a quandary, as he 
had nothing on the d floor ready to 
receive the dormitories displaced from the third 
floor, but he got over this trouble by the make- 
shift device of utilising the space under as 
covered playsheds, open on both sides, about 


as draughty and uncomfortable a place to 
play in on a rainy day as could be well con. 
ceived. . 

Mr. Ball really seems to have revelled in 
breaking away not only from conditions. but 
also from traditions; im his first design the 
whole of his nine dormitories are lighted from 
one side only, and not even borrowed lights 
are shown into the corridor which runs along. 
side them. He provides his school clas. 
rooms with through ventilation, but docs 
not appear to have considered it necessary 
for his dormitories. To meet the new con- 
dition that dormitories are to have windows 
on both sides he provides borrowed lights 
into the corridors. It is interesting to note 
that the end of the wing dormitories is no 
less than 370 ft. from the nearest ordinary 
staircase, and that there are no emergency 
stairs at the ends of these wings, and those 
from the middle ones are down the main 
stairs of the secretary's and head master’s 
houses. Are there no fire regulations in 
Birmingham ? 

One cannot pass these house without sme 
comment. The accommodation required in ea h 
was two sitting-rooms, kitchen, etc., and four 

as they form an important 
feature in the main front of Mr. Ball's design, 
need to be carried to the full height of the main 
block for architectural effect ; consequently in 
his first plans they rise to a height of rather 
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ore than 50 ft., and have one upstairs sitting - 
oes and no fewer than seven bedrooms. 
. ded they are still unreasonable, 
Even as amen y . cog 
and have far more accommodation . .S 
required, and rooms with an area abou 
150) ft., LL ft. to 12 ft. high. : 

As economy was an im t consideration 
it is difficult to see how the author or the 

.sessors justi ch an extrav: ce. 
asscnnoet ee rmit us to dwell upon the 

Space | 1 ta “iticlens in this 
many points which are open to m in 
design. Apart from the main block, the infirmary 
block is certainly open to criticism, both on the 
score of pl i and cost. Mr. Type has a 
wticolany goed example of a well-arranged 
and economical infirmary, well placed ia 

Jation to the main building. ; . 

. in considering the two other designs in the 
final, one is at once struck by the evident pains 
which have been taken to achieve the separation 
of the boys and girls. Ways are provided for 
the boys to reach the kitchens, the dining-room, 
and the hall without passing through the 
corridor devoted to the girls —— but in 
both of them the assembly-hall is rather far 
from the school block ; each, however, provides 
a covered way approach. The two plans are 
very similar in lay-out,, and this very largely, 
we should think, arises from the condition that 
the main front was to be in Somerset-road. 

The arrangement of the recreation-rooms on 
Mr. Type’s plan with a south aspect is particu- 
larly good; whereas Messrs. Garratt & 
Simister score in the placing of their kitchen 
block so conveniently near the road. Another 
good feature in their design is the placing of 
the board-room, which is to be used as the 
Secretary’s office, in close communication with 
his house, and both in close communication 
with the administrative block. The careful 
consideration which has been paid to matters of 
detail is obvious to the most casual observer, 
and is particularly noticeable in the upper- 
floor plans, in which the adequate provision of 
staircases and emergency exits is in striking 
contrast to the winner’s. We have no hesitation 
in affirming that either plan is a far abler 
solution of the problem set than that of Mr. 
Ball, which, owing to its maaifest imperfections, 
apart from its violation of the conditions, should 
never have been in the final. 

The costs as estimated by competitors all at 
the same price per foot cube were as follows :— 
Messrs. Garratt & Simister, £54,000; Mr. J. L. 
Ball, £52,000 ; Mr. Marcus O. Type, £46,000. 

We admire Mr. *Ball’s bravery and con- 
gratulate him upon his good fortune. He is 
certainly brave, because he has transgressed 
most of the important conditions of competition, 
and in his plans has flown in the face of tradition 
with regard to a number of points ; but, bravest 
of all, he has served up a set of plans so imper- 
fectly considered that their defects must be 
apparent to the most elemen of his com- 
petitors; and we congratulate him upon his 
good fortune in finding assessors with so little 
regard for their obligations to other competitors 
that they were willing to submit to his violation 
of the conditions. An assessor has much cause 
to remember the injunction “Do unto others 
as you would be done by”; he may be a com- 
petitor to-morrow. Both of the assessors in the 
present instance are Fellows of the Institute, 
and the Institute publishes “ Regulations for 
Competitions,” from which we will quote an 
extract :—~ 

~ The duties of an assessor are as follows :— 

(7) To examine all the designs submitted by 
Competitors and to determine whether they 
conform to the conditions, and to exclude any 
Which do not. 

‘') To report to the promoters on the desigas 
hot so excluded, and to award the premiums in 
Strict adherence to the conditions.’ 
tl ‘0 the assessors claim they have performed 
“cit duties in conformity with these conditions 
mM th: present instan ? 

ae 
WAREHOUSE, DORSET-STREET, £.C. 
A book varneete has iat “uomvartod 
eee ntly in rset-street, r -square, 
W + trom the SCE wr of Mr. William C: 

a mouth, F.R.I, .A., Gwydir-chambers, 
Hisi Holborn, W.C, The general contractors 
are Messrs, Walter Lawrence & Son, Finsbury- 
ct EC, and the steelwork for the roof, 
Va. be by Messts, Homan & Rodgers, the 
‘uxhall” Steel Wharf. The lifts are by 


Messrs Redway’ : 

y's Safety Lift Company, Bush- 
lane, E.C., and the Grittall Menafacturing 
th. ony Ltd., Braintree, are responsible for 
ba ‘reproof iron gliding doors, the metal 
“yights, and other fittings. 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 
It must be wnderstood that the owing 
are Bor eet pthysemggnee Bopha ah s-seamEygem 7 ary 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we 
be responsible for errors that may occur, 


The ist of current Competitions is printed on page 530, 








Public Art Gallery and Museum, Belfast. 
Summary or Conprttons or Comperirion : 
Mr. Joun J. Buryer, ARSA, LL.D., 

ASSESSOR. 

Premiums, £100, £75, and £50. If instruc- 
tions are not given to proceed within one 
year the selected architect will be paid 400 
guineas ; if the buildings are abandoned 
altogether, a further 200 guineas, making 600 
a in all. Designs to be submitted on or 

fore March 20, 1914; questions to be sent to 
the Town Clerk on or before November 14 next. 

The designs of competitors in the competition 
must be illustrated by :— 

(1) General plan of site and building, , in. 
scale, coloured to show walks, street, etc. 

(2) Plans of all floors, two elevations, two 
sections = }-in. scale. 

(3) Perspective view. 

Drawings to be in black and white with wash 
of colour over floors. Size of building in per- 
spective not to exceed 20 in. in width. 

The Corporation are advised that it is possible 
to obtain a building suitable for their require- 
ments at a total cost not exceeding £75,000. 
Any design likely to exceed that figure will be 
excluded from the competition. 


General Remarks. 


1. The purpose of the building is to preserve 
and display articles of various kinds, not only 
with satisfaction to connoisseurs, but with a 
taste and artistic refinement likely to awaken 
the interest of the public generally. As in a 
sense it is a building of galleries, passages or 
corridors should be avoided so far as possible, 
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and, where necessary, should—as well as the 
staircases—be of ample width to permit of 
exhibits being placed on or in them without 
interference with their use as a means of 
circulation. The galleries should be varied in 
size and in method of lighting, so as to afford 
pt ae cagaggae for the exhibition of varieties of 
objects. 

2. The entrance hall should be spacious, 
offering ample floorage for the temporary 
arrangement of cloakroom accommodation for 
special functions. 

3. The main staircase, or staircases, should 
not be too large. 

4. A service staircase should be provided 
from basement to top floor. 

5. A quick-running elevator (near the public 
entrance), capable of holding a full-sized Bath- 
chair, and a goods elevator in a central position 
are necessary. 

6. Entrance for the public should be from 
the gardens on the north, but independent 
public access, with the necessary conveniences, 
must be provided from Stranmillis-road, on the 
west, enabling the building to be entered in the 
— when the Botanic Gardens Park is shut, 
and affording free access to the Administration, 
to the Loans Gallery, and to the Lecture 
Theatre when the galleries are closed in whole 
or in part. 

7. In order that the interior may be as 
adaptable as ible to the varying needs of 
the Curator, the erection of permanent interior 
walls and columns should be reduced to the 
minimum consistent with proper and sub- 
stantial construction. The exhibition cases will, 
as a rule, stand free in the rooms and not 
against the walls, but they may be arranged in 
the basement and ground floor between the 
windows, and standing out into the floor, 
forming “ bays” or alcoves. 

8. The areas given are merely approximate 
and are intended te give a general idea of the 
kind of accommodation required. The top 
lighting of the picture galleries should be such 
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as to illuminate the walls. The galleries for 
water-colours, old masters, and prints may have 
side lights; for sculpture a high side light is 
suggested. 

9. The ready circulation of the public and 
easy control by a small number of attendants is 
of importance. 

10. Externally the design should he severely 
simple and dignified, but provision may be made 
for decorative sculpture that may subsequently 
be provided by donors. 

11. Internally the building should be finished 
in a simple and dignified way, free of ornamental 
detail likely to compete in interest with the 
exhibits. 

12. Any enclosures or boundary walls towards 
Stranmillis-road, or any terracing within the 
gardens, proposed by a competitor must be 
clearly shown, and in the latter case it would 
be well that they should come in with the 
general scheme of walks, etc.; in the Botanic 
Gardens Park. 

13. The floor of the basement need not be 
more than 6 ft. below the surface of the ground, 
but precautions must be taken to secure 
absolute dryness. The building must be 
thoroughly damp and fireproof, and care must 
be taken to minimise the risks of fire, theft, and 
other perils. Where timber is used it must be 
firo-resisting. 

14. No residential quarters will be required. 

15. The floors of each department of the 
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fmane 
building should be on one level, so that a truck 
can be run from any one part to any other ; 
AccomMoDATION FOR New Muwnictpa Art GaLLeey AND Museum 1n Baurast. 
renner mei 
io rw ee § 
sia . when Suegeste rn qui jugwest 
Administrative and General. | completed | Dimensions at | Position. Lighting. 
to coutain. present. 
sy Ee RS | ee SEEN es 
= } eq. ft. ft. sq. ft. | 
Goods receiving and unpacking room— | i 

for receiving and unpacking pictures | ; 

and objects .......... icesomiteeresses PRM _ 1,500 Basement ~ 
Workshops, for use of Museum staff, | 

for preparation of exhibits aud | 

= repairs in connection with | 

GUNNS siissscsnethenelioreiemrivai eee | Lge | ~ 1,200 Basement North side t 
Fumigating chamber—a concrete _ 

chamber convenient to workshop, 

to be used tee fumigating objects. 

ipe to carry fumes up chimney ...... 20 6 6|d «12x d) 240 Basement oe 
Photographic gallery, ‘aboratory. and 

dark-room for reagents and photo- 

graphic purposes ...........cccccscseeseee eo _ 600 Pasement North side light 
ee EE AE TE - 280 Basement mee 
Reserve and students’ collections in i 

arts antiquities, and natural history, Sey— 

including research students’ room ... 12,009 an 2,000 Basement Side light 
Retrechment-e om, kitchen, ete.......... 1,000 | _ _ | Basement _ 
JUPALON’S OMCE ....n..cnveessecesnersoee asked 20 | Mx 20 =| Ground fi North side t 
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Hall (statuary) Rg 1,974 42x47 | 1,974 — cage 
Museum Library... 350 4x2 | ‘350 Ground floor | Side light 

Exhibition Galleries and ms Sees al Suggest: , ed 
) a $ an whea u ed 8 
Lecture Theatre. completed |Dimensions ae Position, Lighting. 
to contain. | | present. | 
“<4 
Lectmee ChORtee occnncccctecenscinsss. ass Tuo { sa 45 — _ _ 
Seen — com prising the 

ower orders of the ani kingdom 1,120 i 4 
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Ethnogrephical gallery—weapons and 
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_ing personal ornament, ete. ... .... | 1960 | ; | floor Side 
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mummy coffins, scul siabs. etc. | j ~ round floor Side 

Irish antiquities and ethnology — ex sepsis: . = 
objects a ining to ancient life 

~' Ireland and those to present-lay | 
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Patter<on collection of paintings... 1,600 0 x 40 — |. First floor light 
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different levels, if any, between departments 
must be connected by elevators. 

16. The rooms for the Curator might, with 
the Board-room, be near the west entrance, aud 
in any case must be so situated that the closing 
or temporary cu -Off of all or any of the 
de ts of the Museum does not cut off 

access to these rooms. 

17. The library should be near the Curator's 
office, but public access to it should be possible 
without disturbance to the Curator or his staff. 

18. The building is to be lighted by electricity, 
supplied from the Corporation mains, and plugs 
are to be provided for vacuum cleaner. 

19. Water supply to be laid on t hout 


the pr. i hydrants, A hot and cold 
— ne necessary 


ly is “ 
. porter’s room and public lavatories 
should be near the Sain ond the staff 
lavatory (entirely separate and entered by 


other means) be near the public 
lavatories. Independent access should also be 
provided for the lavatories for women, both for 
the public and staff. 


21. One or more cleaners’ closets should he 
provided on each floor, of ample size to contain 
the material and plant, and fitted 
with sinks with hot and cold water supplies. 

22. A service court, with service entrance 
and cartway, should be — =— ——., 
road, and so arranged that it does not rende 
that or the north side of the building a back 


elevation. 


~ 23. The unpacking-room, goods — 

fu: chamber, oa 
aacn, Bh ae heating-cham ip Ben be entered 
from the service court. 


in the service court. 

25. It is desirable that the furnace-room oF 
boiler-house and the coal store should not be 
beneath the Museum building proper. 


Coventry Technical Institute. 
Members of the Society of Architects ar 
advised that the conditions of the Coventry 
Technical Institute Competition are at presen’ 
i in certain respects, and that 
efforts are being made to have the conditions 
amended. 


— 
enry | Ernest N 
Dr. H Laver, F.S.A., and Mr. Ernest *. 
Mason, of the Moran t Club, have begun “ra 
excavations with the object of ascer'«101ng -~ 
nature and extent of Balkern (ate, the 


the . 
entrance the Roman city. 
discovered ee hmdations of the 
size, upon the north side of the 
prongs wot guard-room that was diseloned 

distinct gate- 

: ee made at 

chariot One of the two 
ways and one of the two footway! cage 
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Buckingham Palace. 


N our issue of November 1, 1912, we 
illustrated Sir Aston Webb’s design 
for the new facade of Buckingham 

» Palace, and referred to the past 
history of the Palace in an article. We now 
give photographs of the work as executed, 
which we have been allowed to take by special 
permission of the Lord Chamberlain, and we 
think our readers will be interested in some 
account of one of the most remarkable instances 
of rapid construction that can be instanced. 
Even in America, that land of gigantic ——. 
enterprise, the refronting of the Palace, carri 
out under the limitations of time which were 
necessary, would have been unusual ; it is even 
more so in London, and is a great testimony 
to the efficiency and completeness with whic 
our best contractors do their work, proving 
that in enterprise and knowledge of their calling 
they are second to those of no other country in 
the world. 

The whole of the present work has been 
carried out by Messrs. Leslie & Co. without 
competition, and has been under the personal 
supervision of Mr. Frederic Shingleton, their 
managing director. 

Sir Aston Webb's original suggestion was 

that the work should be carried out in two 
years, as the work could be carried on only for 
three months in each year ; but after going into 
the matter Mr. Shingleton undertook that his 
firm should carry out the work in thirteen weeks. 
They had possession of the site given to them 
on August 5, and the front was completed on 
October 31, on which date the site was cleared 
of all plant, offices, ete. 
_ In order to carry out the work in the time 
it would have been necessary to work night and 
day at the firm’s stoneyard, but to obviate this 
a stoneyard at Vauxhall was secured and about 
half the stone was worked at each yard. 

One hundred and three thousand cubic feet 
of stone was delivered from the quarries, weigh- 
ing over 6,000 tons, and from beginning to end 
of the work 800 men were employed. 

Most elaborate plant and scaffolding was used 
to enable the work to be carried out in the time. 
There were six derrick cranes and five electric 
hoists, and two Waygoods’ passenger lifts were 
also used. Iron joists were fixed from end to 
end of the building as runners, and attached 
to these were thirty l-ton and ten 2-ton Morris’ 
patent endless tackle, and 32,000 Scaffixer 
blocks were used, supplied by the Patent Rapid 
Scaffold Tie Company, Ltd. 

Since the scaffolding could not be tied to the 
icing in any way, it was necessary to erect 
double rows of poles with platforms 16 ft. wide, 
formed of joists 18 ft. long, 6 in. by 4in. in size, 
upon which were fixed trams of a 2-ft. gauge, 
Wit trolleys, the platforms being asphalted 
with asphalted felting, supplied by the Limmer 
Asphalte Paving Company, to protect the men 
In wet weather, bea 
t "he hoists were used for taking the stone up 
® 'he second floor, and the derrick cranes then 
caine into use for hoisting the stone of the 
ah t portions, 
. ‘\ view of the scaffolding a in our 
aveee of October 3, 1913. a are 16 ft. of 
soli! brickwork in the foundations, 4 large 
Portion of which is of blue Staffordshire bricks. 

‘ne portion of the cement used was made of 
White Portland cement, and the other of white 
sand and gtound Portland stone, so that there 
should be no stain on the front, 
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The Portland stone used was supplied by 
Mr. F. J. Barnes, of Portland; the slating by 
Messrs. Bingley, Son, & Follit; the electrical 
installation for lighting up the front at night by 
Mr. A. Blackmore ; and the granitic base was 
from Messrs. J. Freeman * Co.’s quarties. 

The work has been carried out continuously 
by day and night shifts, the onlv interval being 
from midnicht Saturday to midnight Sunday, 
and the shifts have worked day and night on 
alternate weeks. : 

Mr. Frederic Shingleton commenced specula- 
tive building forty years ago, but subsequently 
undertook contracting, trading as Leslie & Co. 
in 1885. and the business was converted into 
a limited liability company in 1894. 

Since then his firm have carried out many large 
contracts, among which we may mention Park 
Hospital, the Small Pox Hospitals at Dartford, 
and the Royal College of Science at South 
Kensington, while among the work at present 
in prozress may be mentioned the Eleventh 
Asylum at Epsom, for the London County 
Council, and the substructure of the New 
Science Museum at South Kensington, which 
is being carried out in ferro-concrete. 

It is said that Rome was not built in a day, 
but we can claim that in this century the fronts 
of a Royal palace can be reconstructed in 
exactly three months ! 


Birmingham Biue Coat School. 


Tuese illustrations are given in connection 
with an article on the Blue Coat School 
competition, which will be found on page 513, 





Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster. 
Ox page 519 a description, together with 
other illustrations of this building, will 
found. 





The Extension of University College. 

Ir is not often that artists pause to sketch 
buildings in course of erection, yet no more 
interesting stage occurs in the career of a 
structure. The lines of scaffolding, cranes, 
and derricks blend harmoniously; from the 
vertical element of scaffold poles and ladders 
we gather an impression of a gigantic carcase 
in splints ; we feel that we are being initiated 
into the mysteries of some esoteric surgical 
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operation. Mr. Fletcher has shown in his 
clever sketch a fine contrast between the new 
works in progress and the older portions of the 
building already in existence ; his drawing gives 
some idea of the grand scheme of the University 
which is now rapidly nearing completion. From 
the cursory inspection we made the other day 
the additions designed by Professor Simpson 
mark a continuance of the academical traditions 
of the English school. He has contrived to 
carry on the existing building scale, and at the 
same time has introduced a distinctly modern 
character into the new work. This, however, 
we shall deal with at greater length when the 
buildings are more nearly ready for occupation. 
The original design for the College was the 
outcome of a public competition in the ’thirties, 
for which many eminent men competed. The 
first premium was gained by Professor Wilkins, 
who carried out the work in conjunction with 
Gandy-Deering. The buildings were first 
opened in 1838 under the name of the London 
University, which called forth satire from the 
thyming pen of Ingoldsby. The work then 
completed consisted of the facade, with the 
portico over 400 ft. in length, Wilkins’s original 
intention being to carry on wings and form an 
open quadrangle. Finally, in 1868 Professor 
Hayter Lewis, who succeeded the talented 
Donaldson, was called upon to prepare a 
design for the extension. This work included 
the north and south wings, with the circular 
domed features at the centres. Messrs. Perry 
& Reed, architects, were responsible for the 
realisation of Professor Hayter Lewis's design. 
We cannot praise too highly the scholarship of 
Professor Simpson, who has evolved such a 
fine sequel to the existing buildings ; but those 
who remember the delightful open-air Greek 
theatre at Bradfield College, which he designed, 
will recognise him as one of the pioneers in 
favour of academic architecture. 





Queens’ College and Bridge. 


QvEENs’ CoLLEGE was founded by Margaret 
of Anjou, Queen of Henry VL, in 1448, and the 
work begua by her was continued by Elisabeth 
Woodville, Queen of Edward IV. 

The view is of the west side of the cloister 
court, and shows the timber bridge by which 
this part of the College is connected to the 
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Buckingham Palace: End View, 


Sir Aston Webb, C.B.,'B,A., Architect, 
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island, on which are servants’ houses, lecture- 
rooms, a fruit garden, and the grove. 

The bridge, with a span of 40 ft. over the 
river, was built in 1749. It was originally 
constructed solely of timber, but it has since 
been deemed necessary to supplement this 
construction by the addition of bolts. 

Hepiey A. Moses. 
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MEETINGS. 


Paar, Novemprr l4, 
University of Manchester.—Professor Beresford Pite 
on “ English Medieval Architecture “"—II. 7 p.m. 


Moxpar, Novemsesr 17. 

Royal Institute of British ag rig a by Mr. 
H. V. Lanchester on “The Wesleyan Hall, West- 
minster.” 8 p.m. ; 

University of London (Victoria and Albert Musewm).— 
Mr. Banister Fletcher on “The Renaissance Palaces 
and Churches of Venice.”” 5 p.m. Si 

Chadwick Public Lectures (at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers).—Mr. W. Addington Willis on “ House 
Drainage Law."" 8.15 p m. 

Institute of Sanitary Engincers.--Mr. F. W. Cabie on 
“The Sewering of Towns : Some Notes and Criticisms.” 
8 p.m. 





Tvuespar, Novemser 18. 

Illuminating Engineersng Society.—Meeting at the 
House of the Royal Society of Arts. 8 p.m 

Chadwick Public Lectures (University of London).— 
Sir George Newman on “ The Place of the Open-Air 
School in Preventive Medicine.” 5 p.m. : 

University of London (British Museum).—Mr. Kaines 
Smith on “ Art and Humanity.” 4.30 p m. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers.—Paper to be 
further discussed : ‘‘ The Construction of the ‘ White 
Star* Dock and adjoining Quavs at Southampton,” 
by Mr. F. E. Wentworth-Sheilds, M.Inst.C.E. 8 p.m. 

Wepwespar, Novemser 19. 

The Society of Architects.—Concert of chamber music 
8 p.m. 

Royal Society of Arts.—Opening address by Colonel 
Sir Thomas H. Holdich, of the 160th Session of the 
Society. 8 p.m. 

Tuvespar, Novemser 20. 

Architectural Association.—Annual conversazione. 
S p.m 

Co- Partnership Tenants, Litd.—Annual dinner at 
Connaught Rooms, Great Queen-street, W.C. 7.3) p.m. 

University of London (British Museum).—Mr. Banister 
Pletcher on “ Greek Architecture.” 4.30 p.m. 

University of London (Victoria and Albert Musewm).— 
Mr. Kaines Smith on “‘ Beauty and Truth."’ 3.30 p m. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND THE 
STAGE. 


Mr. Cuesterton’s play, “ Magic,” produced 
at the Little Theatre, will add to his reputation, 
while it forms a distinct addition to the 
plays which cause one to think. Nothing is 
more interesting than the nature of the 
borderland between doubt and belief, with 
which the play is concerned from beginning to 
end, and, though no dictums are laid down, 
we have for that very reason a more interesting 
field for thought. The Duke was admirably 
acted by Mr. Fred Lewis, and the Stranger's 
part well filled by Mr. Franklin Dyall; 
while the character of Patricia Carleon was 
charmingly rendered by Miss Grace Croft. 
Altogether it is a play to see by those 
who take the drama seriously. Both scenery 
and setting are suitable and pleasing. Ths 
curtain-raiser, “‘ Geminw,” deals with a love- 
story, in which two twin sisters are so 
much alike that the lover himself is puzzled. 
Though love is blind, we think its blindness 
may be overstated, but, though not completely 
convinced, we were amused and entertained. 

The play produced by Mr. P. Michael Faraday 
at the New Theatre, “ Laughing Husband.” 
a musical comedy in three acts, is adapted from 
the German of Julius Brammer and Alfred 
Grunwald, and it no doubt owes much of its 
qualified success to its adaptor, Mr. Arthur 
Wimperis, though had he dealt somewhat 
drastically with Acts I. and IL, departing more 
from the German original and had contrived 
to introduce Mr. James Blakeley into one or 
both of them, probably those two acts would 
have been as good as the third, which is saying 
a good deal, and the play might very well have 
been a complete success without ary qualifies- 
tion. Mr. Blakeley as Dr. Rosenrot, the lawyer, 
who, having given up specialising in divorce 
as so many other lawyers do the same, devotes 
his whole attention to reconcilin people 
unhappily married, is the life of the last act, 
which is highly amusing and entertaining from 
beginning to end. If only for this act and Mr. 
Blakeley’s acting the play should be seen, 
though it should not be supposed that the other 
acts are without amusement. Mr. Courtice 
Pounds, as the retired confectioner; who“ backed 
his jam puffs against any newspaper pufis,”’ 
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part very well; as did Miss Daisy 
Irving as his wife, and Miss Mabel 
the wife of a rich publisher, these two 
requiring the assistance of Dr. Rosenrot in 
consequence of their escapades. The three 
acts are very well staged, and show that some 
of our m theatres are devoting their 
attention to this much-neglected art. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


** Builders’ Societies” and the Training of 
Master Builders. 

Str,—My attention has been drawn to the 
article on “ Builders’ Societies” on p. 431 of the 
Builder for October 24, in which references are 
made to the courses for builders which have 
been started in this University, aiid to the 
desire of the University for the co-operation of 
the National Federation of i Trade 
Employers and of the Institute of Builders. 

The interest which the National Federation 
has taken in the scheme is very gratifying, and, 
lest there should be the slightest doubt in the 
mind of anyone on the subject, let me say at 
once that the active interest, advice, and 
support of both the Federation and the Institute 
will be welcomed. 

As I stated at the end of an article in your 
pages (May 16, 1013)>—“If such powerful 
organisations as these take up seriously this 
question of higher education in the building 
industry there’ can be no doubt about the 
results.” 

The Royal Institute of British Architects is 
devoting a considerable proportion of its energy 
to the question of architectural education, and 
schools of architecture have been established in 
connection with most of the Universities in this 
country. 

The same kind of thing can: be done for 
builders if their leading societies will take up 
the question, particularly if they bear in mind 
that when: the University courses are started 
their support will be n in encouraging the 
right kind of student to make use of them. 

Systematic courses of instruction of Universit 
standing for those who are to occupy responsib 
potions in the building industry will not only 
»2 of great service to the students, but will help 
to raise the standard of education in building 
technology generally, to increase the prestige 
of the building industry, and to advance the 
frontiers of haowioies means of advanced 
study and research work. W. 8. Purcaon. 

«he University, Sheffield. 


“London Unique": The Bridges. 

Sin,—Southwark Bridge haviag “told its 
tale,” let us hope there will never be another, 
nor any other westward to Blackfriars, to spoil 
the prospect of that part of our beautiful river. 

Bridges we must have, but superfluity will be 
wantonly wasteful if persisted in, even after an 
Act of Parliament has been obtained for the 
work by the public authority concerned. 

It is therefore suggested that, in view of the 
pea of the whole —— ae te 

itan improvement at a very early the 
rebuilding “ol Reuthwonsh Bridge be deferred, as 
also other contemplated bridges further west. 

The time is jast now when the question of 
traffic improvement must be taken up and 
considered as a coherent whole, 
fresh basis, and when such — and 
detached schemes will be found to be 
unnecessary. 

It is averred they are, and that the £2,000,000 
or ee pa peg: ae in reserve 
ma ex to infinitel ter . 

pees yO. BLT. 
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INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Names of Sewerage Contractors Wanted. 
We have received the following commun; 
tion, and shall be glad to send Datla: of 
sewerage contractors who would like to under. 
take work, if they will write to us. We 
have omi names from the letter 

and the name of our correspondents :— 
Sm,—Can you give us the names of three or 
four firms likely to undertake a sewerage con. 
tract in Africa? It would probably amount 
to about £100,000. We know Messrs... _ 
but there are probably some firms of less im- 
portance, but still reliable, who are looking 
out for this work abroad. If you know of 
any such firms and would kindly give us 
their names we should appreciate it. x. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


 Frognal Hall and Priory Lodge, Hampstead. 

An a has been heard in the Surveyors’ 
Institution by the Referee, Mr. Howard Martin, 
of Messrs. Thargeod & Martin, surveyors, 
oy ren | the amended provisional valuation 
at £15,000 set upon the Frognal Hall and Priory 
Lodge Estate by the Inland Revenue Commis. 
sioners. The appellants, as owners, Messrs. 
. W.& C. RB. of Westbourne-grove, W., 
tioneers and surveyors, contend that the 
and site values should be placed at £32,(00. 
. R. Ashford Dash, Superintendent Valuer 
London (North), stated in his evidence that 
was responsible for the £12,000 valuation, 
15,000 was the utmost value he could 

in his opinion, the demand in 
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is now for lesser site values. Mr. 
Y Breach, President of the Auctioneers 
and Estate nts’ Institute, said his valuation 
amounted to £14,812, and that he considered 
the land is worth £2,500 per acre. Mr. J. H. 
Shaw ap for the Commissioners and Mr. 
FE. M. Konstam for ths appellants. In his 
d cision the Referee ho'ds that the amended 
provisional valuation is correct, 
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Kent County Surveyorship. 

‘ - licants for the post of 
om ‘ re og" " cnt, in succession to Mr. 
six were selected to interview 
Rridges and Roads Committee, and the 
follow two have been selected for the final 
choice of the County Council on November 19 :— 
Mr. Herbert Turlay Chapman, County Surveyor 
and Road Engineer to Somerset County seta 
Mr. Herbert Wan. Bowen County Surveyor ° 

West Sussex. : 
Rebuilding Scheme at Nottingham. | 
t has been decided by the Nottingham Boar: 
of pve aa to erect a administrative centre, 


home on the 
Hartley-road site. Plans have been prepare! 
by Mr. 


i he esti- 
E. R. Sutton, architect, and t 
mated cost of the scheme will be £5,350. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of November !4. 1863 
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Names of Sewerage Contractors Wants 
. We have received the follow; ~ 
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Frogaal Hall and Priory Lodge, Hampsteas 
appeal has been heard in the Surveyor’ 
tion by the Referee, Mr. Howard Marti, 
ssrs. Thurgood & Martin, surveyor, 
ing the amended provisional valuation 
0 set upon the Frognal Hall and Prior 
mate by the Inland Revenue Commis 

The appellants, as owners, 

C. R. Flood, of Weathauwnaiar 
suctioneers and surveyors, contend that the 
total aad site valnes should be placed at £32,000, 
‘r. R. Ashford Dash, Superintendent Vale 

r London (North), stated in his evidence that 

was resp mnsible for the £12,000 valuation, 
taat £15,000 was the utmost value he could 
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Keat County Sarveyorship, 
of fifty-five applicants for the post of 
Surveyor in Kent, ia succession to Mr. 
iry, six were selected to interview 
iges and Roads Committee, and the 
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he County Council on its 19 :~ 
rbert Turlay Chapman, County Surveyor 
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Rebuilding Scheme at Nottingham. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of November 14, 1863. 
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NEW FRONT, BUCKI 


Sir Aston Wess, C.B., 
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Martin, Hood & Larkin, Gt. Newport St., London, W.C, 


JEW FRONT, BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 


Sir Aston Wess, C.B., R.A., ARCHITECT. 
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NEW BLUE COAT SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 
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SELECTED Design BY Mr. J. L, BALL, ARCHITECT. 
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NEW BLUE COAT SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 
DESIGN SUBMITTED IN FINAL Competition BY Mr, Marcus O. Type, A.R.I.B,A, 
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UNIVERSITY: COLLEGE, NEW BUILDINGS UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 
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CONSTRUCTION SECTION. 


MIDDLESEX GUILDHALL, 
WESTMINSTER. 


RECTED on the site formerly occupied 
E by the Middlesex Quarter Sessions 
: House and the offices of the Middlesex 
County Council, the new Guildhall in West- 
minster has been built in accordance with the 
designs of Messrs. J. 8. Gibson, Skipwith, & 
Gordon, of Old Bond-street, W., with 
the collaboration of Mr. H. T. Wakelam, 
M Inst.C.E., the County Surveyor. 

The site covers an area of some 17,150 sq. ft., 
having a frontage of 102 ft. to Broad Sanctuary, 
facing Westminster Abbey, and one of 160 ft. 
to Little George-street. The two shorter 
frontages also abut on public thoroughfares, 
thereby providing ample facilities for the 
admission of natural light during the daytime. 

The southern portion of the site has been 
covered for several centuries by buildings 
devoted to the administration of justice, and, 
as accommodation of the kind was still required 
for the work of the Middlesex Quarter Sessions, 
the new structures were planned to include 
courts of justice with auxiliary offices, as well 
as the apartments and offices required for the 
meetings and executive departments of the 
Middlesex County Council. 

The old Guildhall, a building of great 
| antiquity, was demolished at the beginning 
of last century, and replaced by the octagonal 
structure erected in 1805 from the designs 
of Mr. 8. P. Coekerell, and standing on the 
foundations of the old belfry tower of the 

Sanctuary. The building was enlarged and 

partly reconstructed in 1892-93, but, in conse- 

quence of the large increase of the staff and 

the work to be done, it was decided in 1910 

to demolish all the buildings on the site and 

to erect the present structure, which was 
commenced in October, 1911, and will be 
formally opened at the end of this year. 

In the course of the preliminary excavations 
by the contractor for the new works, Mr. James 
Carmichael, of Wandsworth, 8. W., an interesting 
discovery was made in the form of a heavy 
rubble concrete raft, which appears to have 
constituted the foundation of the isolated 
belfry of the Abbey. The raft was 5 ft. thick 

and about 80 ft. by 70 ft. in plan, and rested 
| on elm and beech piles about 10 ft. long, driven 
closely together into the subsoil. As the latter 
consists of good ballast, it would appear that 
j the employment of piles was scarcely necessary, 
the inference being that the original builders, 
knowing the uncertain bearing power of the 
ground in the district, made use of piles as 
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Fig. 2. Middlesex Guildhall : Ground Floor Plan 


@ precautionary measure. The old belfry was 
a masonry tower 60 ft. high with a leaded 
spire, having been built in the middle of the 
thirteenth century, and destroyed about 1760. 

In this connection we may say that the place 
of refuge known as the Sanctuary was pre- 
sumably founded by Edward the Confessor, 
and in later times there were two branches 
of the institution, known as the Great Sanctuary 
and the Little Sanctuary. At the western 
end of the latter there were remains, in the 
reign of George IL, which are described by 
Maitland as those of “a prodigious strong 
stone building, of two hundred and ninety feet 
square, or seventy-two feet and a half the 
length of each side ; and the walls in thickness 
no less than twenty-five feet. The 
area of this exceedingly strong tower, by a 
wall from east to west, three feet in thickness, 
was divided into two spaces, about eleven feet 
each in width, representing a frame for bells, 
which plainly evinces it to have been the strong 
Bell Tower that was crected in the Little 
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Sanctuary by Edward IIL. for the use of the 
collegiate church of St. Stephen.” 

Referring to this structure, Stow says that 
King Edward III. “ also builded to the use of 
this chappell, some distance west, in the Little 
Sanctuarie, a strong clochard of stone and 
timber, covered with lead, and placed therein 
three great bels, since usually rung at corona- 
tions, triumphs, funerals of princes, and their 
obits.” The tower, or part thereof, was after- 
wards used as the “Three Tuns” tavern. 
The church adjoining was demolished about 
1750, and on part of the site a meat market 
was established, the market having been 
removed when the site was cleared for the 
erection of the Guildhall in 1805. 

It is interesting to note that in Besant’s 
“ History of Westminster” reference is made 
to the belfry foundation, which the writer 
states is somewhere near the Abbey and, 
when discovered, its dimensions will be found 
to be about 80 ft. square. The discovery 
thus anticipated is the one actually made by 
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Fig. 1. Middlesex Guildhall : Sections of Reinforced Concrete Foundation Raft for Tower. 
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Mr. Carmichael when commencing the con- 
struction of the new Guildhall, the dimensions 
of the ancient raft corresponding very nearly 
with those estimated by Besant. © 

Another point worthy of remark is the 
essential similarity of ancient and modern 
_ foundations on the site, for the tower of the new 
Guildhall is built up-from a concrete foundation 
raft 3 ft. thick, designed by the Trussed Concrete 
Steel Company, Ltd., of Caxton House, 8.W., 
and reinforced with Kahn rib bars. The raft 
measures 44 ft. square approximately, and 
carries the six steel stanchi su i 
the tower, the weight of which, together wi 
the floor and other loads, represents a total 
load of about 1,800 tons. In Fig. 1 will be 
found sections showing the désign of the 
reinforcement in the foundation raft. 

The tower rises to a height of 108 ft., 
measured from street level to the top of the 
parapet, the remainder of the building including 
five stories, comprising basement, ground, 
first, second, and third floors, The main outer 
walls are 50 ft. high from pavement level to 
the tep. One of our Plates gives an elevation 
and details of the main entrance and side bays. 

The greater part of the basement is allocated 
to the Prison Department, being subdivided into 
about 100 cells, with accommodation for 
warders, wardresses, police, and witnesses. 
The remaining part of the basement is divided 
into brick-vaulted chambers for the safe custody 
of the many valuable records belonging to the 
County Council, and also includes chambers 
occupied by warming and _ ventilation 
apparatus. 

On the ground floor facing east is the main 
entrance giving access to a spacious central hall, 
with the main stairs semicircular in plan, and 
a lift on the left hand. A wide corridor ex- 
tending round the building is in direct commu- 
nication with the central hall. On the same 
floor two courts of justice are provided, both 
of these being two stories in height. They are 

lighted from two interior areas, which also 
serve for the admission of light to the central 
hall, the staircase, and the corridor. The 
various rooms next to the outer walls have 
been planned for use by the Justices, the Clerk 
of Peace, counsel, grand juries, and also by 
the Clerk to the County Council, his assistants, 
and others requiring office accommodation. 
ag arrangement of this floor is illustrated by 

ig. 2. 

The first floor is occupied by committee 
and private rooms for the work of the County 
Council. 

_On the second floor, a plan of which is 
given in Fig. 3, is the Council Chamber, 
two stories in height, planned to seat 110 
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members and officials, The chamber is situated 
between the two interior areas and receives 
ample light from three windows along each 
of the two longer sides. A large ante-room 
over the entrance hall adjoins the Council 
Chamber, and is approached by the main 
stairs. The remainder of the floor is occupied 
by rooms for members of the Council, and 

for the County Surveyor, the Accountant, and 
members of the staff. The third floor is 
devoted to offices, with the exception of accom- 
modation for the caretaker. Fig. 4 is a longi- 
tudinal section of the building which will enable 
ee ee r 
Structurally considered, the building has 
self-supporting outer walls with an interior 
steel frame for the support of floor and other 
loads, Fig, 5 is a plan showing the steel- 
work at ground-floor level, and is generally 
typical of the construction in the floors above. 
The ends of the main beams terminating at the 
outer walls are carried by piers in which 
stanchions are embedded, while in the interior 
of the building steel stanchions and columns 
are relied upon entirely for support. These 
stanchions and columns, with the exception of 
nine members carried by the reinforced concrete 








raft under the tower, are supported by rein. 
forced concrete footings designed by the Trussed 
Conorete Steel Company, Ltd. The footings 
vary in size up to 11 ft. square and are rein. 
Kahn rib bars, as represented in 
Fig. 6. Owing to the simplicity of the floor 
plans, no beams of exceptional dimensions were 
required, a feature sufficiently illustrated b; 
Fig. 5. The whole of the structural steelwork 
was executed by Messrs. Redpath, Brown, é 
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Co., Ltd., of Riverside Works, East Green. 
wich, 8.E. 
All the suspended floor panels were cu. 


structed by Messrs. Diespeker & Co., Ltd., of 
Holborn-viaduct, on their “ Bigspan” system, 
embodying a combination of hollow tile ani 
reinforced concrete, as shown by the section 
reproduced in Fig. 7. The supporting ste! 
beams are in concrete, suitably rein- 
forced, as a protection against fire, and the 
holiow tiles, measuring 10} in. by 6in. in cro 
section ‘by 10} in. long, are embedded in reis- 
forced concrete. The tiles are laid in paral! 
rows, about 2 in. apart, on planks extending 
between the steel joists, the sides of the tiles 
and the top of the planks forming a series of 
moulds for the reinforced concrete beams 
constructed between the rows of tiles. The 
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Fig. 5. Middlesex Guildhall: Steelwork Plan at Ground Floor Level. 


tension bars are held in position during the 
deposition of the concrete by means of steel 
clips, as represented in the section, the clips 
also acting as web reinforcement for with- 
standing diagonal tension resulting from shear- 
ing stress and flexure. About 2} in. of concrete 
is deposited above the tiles, making the floor 
8} in. thick without any beams projecting 
below the under surface. To provide for 
continuity in the vicinity of main and secondary 
steel beams, bars are laid over such supports 
in the upper part of the floor in conjunction with 
| other steel clips, as shown by the drawing. 
All the floors were calculated for a superimposed 
“t+ scale FC }—- he ee ®, ay us load of 1} cwt. per square foot. Messrs. 
, e_| Ld? : Diespeker & Co. also executed the mosaic 
! work in the staircases and corridors of the 
| ae building. 

















—4 + i @ — 9,10} ___ iti §-- ———— FI, The roof over the Council Chamber is carried 
ee peal by two steel trusses, with a span of 37 ft. 6 in., 
cS a 3 supporting 5 in. by 3 in. rolled-steel purlins, 
; OFT] be [see tee eerenes a rt Lie. spaced 3 ft. apart centre to centre. One of 
TET sunt gion Mine Sw * 3 these trusses is illustrated by the drawin 
— tex reproduced as Fig. 8. Concrete slabs are lai 
; 2 on the purlins and covered with slating. The 
‘ pee (eee See ee roof construction generally has been designed 
meestenen At sre — so as to utilise the interior space to the best 


me ee ee ' advantage. = ae 
sees> 1, Sa pages The warming, ventilation, and hot-water 
Fig. 6.{ Middlesex Guildhall: Reinforced Concrete Footings for Grillages. systems throughout the building were installed 
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by Messrs.” Rosser "Russell, Ltd., of Charing 
Gross, 8.W. - In the general offices and corridors 
the “ Nuvacuumette” steam-heating system 
has been adopted, with direct acting tors 
for the diffusion of heat. The two courts of 
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Bungalow at Gordon Ccliege, Khartoum. 


oneumatically operated from a special switch- 
ward situated in the fan-room in the basement, 
thus making it easy for the engineer-in-charge 
» regulate the temperature as required, : 

The lift installation includes three service 
ifts in addition to the passenger lift adjoining 
the main staircase. These appliances were 
applied by Mr. J. Stannah, of Bankside, 8.E. 

There are two drainage systems, one for rain 
vater at basement ceiling level and one for 
wi] and waste at low level with a pneumatic 
jector to raise the water to a height sufficient 
or discharge into the sewer and to obviate 
any risk of flooding. The sanitary fittings were 
applied by Messrs. John Bolding & Sons, Ltd., 
{ Davies-street, W., and the whole of the fire 
ippliances by Messrs. Merryweather & Sons, 
Ltd., of Bermondsey, 8.E. 

All the elevations of the building are in 
Portland stone, and, having regard to the vicinity 
{ the Abbey, the Gothic style was adopted by 
the architects, with results which our readers 
vill be able to judge for themselves. 





TROPICAL BUILDINGS. 


Tux provision of suitable buildings, both for 
wublic and private purposes, is of primary 
mportance in tropical regions. Too often the 
mildings erected by Europeans are of a type 
ite unsuitable to the local conditions, and 
vmetimes they are of purely European type. 
Much may be learned from a study of native 
ivellings, and, although these may not be 
erfectly adapted to foreign modes of life, 
et the fundamental principles upon which they 
I =e are gunsealle worthy of being 
bilowed, 
In the Report of the Wellcome Tropical 
“search Laboratories, issued by the Sudan 
‘overnment Department of Education, the 
festion of tropical buildi is discussed at 
wme length by Mr. W. H. MeLean and Mr. G. E. 
dunt, the Municipal Engineer and the Assistant 
inicipal Engineer of Khartoum. 

, One important point to be borne in mind is 
- white men in the tropics, besides being 
cpreel ed from the heat rays of the sun, 

Thich, © Protected against the light rays 
dich are so harmful to the nervous system. 
The pigmentation in the skin of a coloured 
man cuts off these light rays, and he has 
Nerefore only to shield himself from the 
= rays to be perfectly comfortable. It is 
: *ssary to bear in mind this fundamental fact 
5 emparing the native house with one suitable 

uropean, 
Bag oat e hoa ia the region of Khartoum 
y a tew small openings i 
tes well darkened’ Providing heen on 
“anpediiage covering, such a house will be 
. ee omfortable for a European so far 
ft €ction from the sun is concerned. 





















@ Walls are usuall i altho 
rm to a ig may a 
ta wee over brick or stone in the respect, 





,/8 cooler owing to ite lower heat 
vity. Hence it does not to the. 





extent absorb heat during the day and radiate 
it during the night. 

So far as circumstances permit, the following 
points are recommended for observance in the 
design and construction of dwelling-houses for 
Europeans in the tropics :— 

(a) The walls should be protected from the 
sun by verandahs, especially if of brick or stone, 
and should have as few openings as possible 
if not so protected. 

(b) Verandahs should not be less than 10 ft. 
wide, preferably of timber, as being cooler than 
brick or stone, brought down to within 4 ft. to 
7 ft. above floor level, with an air space between 
the roof covering and lining, and ventilated 
at the top. 

(c) The roofs of the house and the verandahs 
should be thick enough to intercept both the 
heat and the light rays of the sun, and should 
be lined if constructed of timber. 

(d) The rooms should be arranged as far as 
possible so that each room shall get a share 
of the prevailing winds. 

(e) Colours pe Site be employed to which 
European eyes are naturally adjusted, such as 
the ns, dark yellows, and browns. White 
should be avoided, especially for exterior 
decoration, as the glare from it is very trying 
in the tropics. 

The illustration gives details of one of the 
bungalows constructed in accordance with the 
foregoing principles as staff residences at 
Gordon College, Khartoum. 

It will be noticed that verandahs have not 
been built at the sides, where they would 
have been desirable, especially on the west, the 
reason stated being the lack of available space. 

In the central area of Khartoum the flat roof 
is almost universal. This type of roof is very 
convenient for dweélling-houses, as it. affords 
pleasant sleeping spaces during hot weather. 
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It is stated, however, that to keep flat roofs 
watertight during the rains is a matter of some 
difficulty. 

As mosquitoes are kept down by the Sanitary 
Service Mosquito Brigade, nets are not required 
on the door and window. openings, but sun 
shutters or louvres are fit on all windows. 
The kitchen, servants’ quarters, and latrines 
in European houses are usually detached from 
the main building, the latter beim@against an 
outside wall to facilitate removal of the 
buckets. 

It is somewhat difficult to get a good founda- 
tion on alluvial soil such as Nile mud unless there 
happens to be a fair proportion of sand with it, 
which reduces the expansion and contraction. 
The foundations should be carried deep enough 
to avoid the surface cracks, and reinforcement 
may necessary in some cases to prevent 
cracking of the walls, A further point to be 
noted is that the great variation in temperature 
appears to be deleterious to work built of very 
mw materials unless special precautions are 
taken. 





STANDARD REPRESENTA- 
TIONS OF MATERIALS IN 
CROSS-SECTION. 


A Com™iTTes appointed by the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers has recently 
submitted a comprehensive Report on the 
standardisation of methods for the representa- 
tion of various structural materials in cross- 
section. The proposals relating to building 
materials are illustrated by the accompanying 
diagrams. The subject is one of considerable 
interest, and might be taken up with advantage 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects, as 
well as by the leading engineering _ bodies in this 
country. 





CONSTRUCTION NOTES. 


Worm burrows in woodwork 
Wormsin are usually the result of the 
Furniture. depredations of the larve 
of Anobium  striatum—the 
common death watch. The least troublesome 
method of attack is the injection of benzine 
(which may be done with a hypodermic syringe) 
into the holes. If done during the first hot 
days of the beginning of summer, when the 
perfect insects usually emerge, this is often 
effective in destroying both the insects and 
with them their progeny. A more certain 
but dangerous process is by the injection of a 
strong solution of corrosive sublimate (deadly 
poison) in alcohol. This is apt to discolour the 
wood, which requires subsequent restoration 
by washing with ammonia, followed by a weak 
solution of hydrochloric acid. The worm holes 
should be stopped with gum and gelatine, and 
a varnish of resin and spirits of wine after- 
wards applicd to the surface. A more rough 
and ready process is given by Dean Swift in 
a satirical attack on the superstition ofthe 
Death Watch:— 
But a kettle of scalding hot water injected 
Infallibly cures the timber affected ; 
The omen is broken, the danger is over, 
The maggot will die, the sick will recover. 
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Earth Seno Other Materiais 
Standard Representation of Materials in Cross-Section. 
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[NovemBer 14, 1913. 


THE BUILDING TRADE. 


SOME ASPECTS OF 
TENDERING.—IIL. 


AVING in the last article briefly 
H described the methods of tendering 
usual in this country, a few words 
about the practice in France and Belgium may 
not be without interest. ‘ 

For purposes of competition for public works 
one of three methods is mainly adopted. By 
one of these methods the administration or 
public authority prepares an official schedule of 
srices for measured work, not unlike those used 
some of our Government Departments. A 

ian and specification of the particular work to 
S tendered for, together with approximate 
quantities priced out, according to the official 
schedule, to an estimated total cost, are placed 
at the disposition of competitors, who are asked 
to say whether they will undertake the work 
at that price and on that schedule, and, if not, 
they are expected to quote a percentage rebate 
or advance, as they deem necessary. The com- 
yetitor whose revised estimate, thus arrived at, 
is deemed the most favourable is adjudged the 
contract. The proceedings are of a public 
character, and tend to resemble a Dutch auction. 

There seems to be considerable difference of 
opinion among contractors in regard to this 
method, which is the one most in use. 

In Belgium opinion appears to be more 
favourable to it than in France. 

Critics complain that the schedules are 
unbalanced, some prices being excessive and 
others much too low, which makes the pricing 
out of extras at completion a very chance 
business ; that the publicity of the adjudication, 
the presence of the competitors, their eagerness 
to secure the contract—an eagerness which it 
is only natural for the employer to exploit— 
lead to an amount of speculative bidding 
which is essentially immoral. As a cure for 
these evils it has been suggested that prior to 
the adjudication the administration sible 
for the competition should fix, im the public 
interest, upper and lower limits of departure 
from the official schedule, and that only com- 
petitors’ bids which fall within those limits 
should be considered. The limits would be 
under seal and only disclosed after the competi- 
tion. The advantages are that competitors are 
saved a good deal of the labour of building up 
prices for themselves, that the administration, 
through its technical advisers, knows exactly 
what it wants in the way of materials and 
where to get them, and, having included for 
definite things in the prices, need have no 
hesitation in insisting upon them being supplied 
in fulfilment of the contract, that these schedules 
facilitate the preparation of provisional esti- 
mates by departments for the purpose of 
securing in advance appropriations of money, 
and that, where sudden urgency arises, they 
facilitate the rapid putting in hand of work. 

Probably this latter reason, together with the 
convenience of dealing with maintenance works, 
accounts for the use of such schedules by certain 
public departments in this country. 

A variation of the method described is to do 
away with the public competition element and 
substitute a selected competition of a private 
character. This method is inveigled against as 
restrictive of competition and derogatory of 
public control through its lack of publicity: 

Another method which appears to be popular 
in France, but hardly so in Belgium, for 
competitors to produce their own plans, speci- 
fications, and priced detailed estimates for 
large public works, leaving them a large freedom 
to show what they can do, the administration 
eventually choosing the scheme, or schemes, or 

ortions of schemes, which suits its convenience. 
his method is praised because it affords scope 
for individual initiative, absolves the adminis- 
tration from responsibility, since the contractor 
has to guarantee his own design, and relieves it 
from the danger of extras, since the contract 
is a lump sum contract, and the contractor has 
to provide a completed scheme. 

But others condemn it, saying that the 
administration approaches the consideration of 
the various schemes with a preconceived bias 
of its own which prejudices the ultimate 
decision. This objection, it is suggested, might 


be met b i a of experts to 
pe neta Be sega ~ 


It is further alleged that the administration 
has information at its disposal and 


powers at its back which are unknown or 
impossible to any contractor, and thus a 


bility it cannot interfere in the carrying out of 
the work without becoming partially responsible ; 
if it makes alterations there is an end of the 
contract. This method of competition is con- 
sidered compromising to 
much as the public is only too ready to suspect 
them of collusion with contractors; and, finally, 
this method of adjudicating contracts imposes 
enormous expense upon the competitors, and 
consequently reduces the number. It is said 
that the competition for the Antwerp Docks, 
the Harbour Works at and fr, Roc 
and a dry dock at cost to each com 
petitor an average of 30,000 francs, and as the 
average number of competitors was five there 
din cost al the pempeaee: Gaara aeennee Genale 
the proj a 
condemned as ew Meese 


E 


country and abroad leads one to the conclusion 
that none of them are really satisfactory some 


do not sufficiently poe building owners, 
some impose undue fetters upon the architect 
and contractor, some impose upon the latter 
an immense amount of futile labour, and most 
of them antagonise interests which common 
sense tells us ought to be closely identified. 
The original object of obtaining tenders is to 
anticipate the cost of the intended work, and 
so enable it to be kept within such bounds as 
will render the capital so invested economically 
remunerative. 

The original object of competition was to 
check quotations and test the market, but it 
tends to become an engine to do a lot more 
than that, and is susceptible of abuse. What 
seems to be really wanted is a reliable and 
satisfactory method of i that prices 
quoted are fair to both buyer and seller, what- 
ever the state of the et in the matter of 
demand and supply. 

In the next article some suggestions will be 
offered for the improvement of existing practice. 





STRIKES AND LOCK-OUTS. 


Tae annual volume issued by the Board of 
Trade on strikes and lock-outs has recently 
appeared, and deals with the year 1912—a year 
marked by the great coal strike, which e 
involved some 1,000,000 workpeople and 
represented a loss of time amounting to 
30,000,000 working days. 

If this strike be eliminated from the total 
number of working le involved in strikes, 
and the number of w days lost in con- 
a it still leaves 1912 with a bad record, 
on ‘i exceeded twice since 1903, for indirectly 

directly 1,763,281 workpeople were involved 


an 
in all disputes, and the total loss of working 


days was 38,142,101, whereas the highest 
record for any previous year in all tes was 
in 1908, when 10,632,638 working days were 


lost. 
The coal strike naturally prejudiced man 
other trades, and it is sad record so mu¢ 


when 
wages were rising. The rise in rates of wages 
wae biaheoed tis aes tes, and only took 
place late ia the year. As it was, the increase in 


figures as illustrating the di 
rect } 
Merrees. i youn alone by this condition “s 
: warfare, Fighty-six per cent, of the 
pa gree Grose on demands for higher wages 
t 10 per cent. arose in con agra 


In B gra vr nection with trade 
: i trade 4,841 wor 
directly involved in disputes, and yr 
work days were lost. There were fifty. 
— tes, of which were decided 
‘avour of the workpeople, eight in favour of 
employer, and thirty-seven were com- 


P 

Pie ong ng not shown signs of jn. 

ement, as a er number of disputes 
all trades has been recorded in the fist eight 
months sea during the Dare of any of the 

years, and 7,000,000 wor 
ys have been lost. The only eaten 
feature of the present Report is that arbitration 
or On Was increasingly resorted to, the 
number of disputes settled by this agency being 
the highest yet recorded. The voluntary 
boards and standing joint committees have als 
+ tran efforts done good work in settling 
tes before stoppage of work was resorted 


WAGES IN THE BUILDING 
TRADE. 


BaRRow-In-FuRness.—At a Conference beld 
at the Victoria Park Hotel, Barrow, betwee 
the representatives of the Barrow Mase: 
Builders’ Association and representatives of 
the Federated Building Trades Joint Com 
mittee, comprised of joiners, bricklayers, stove. 
masons, plasterers, and painters, convened for 
the purpose of endeavouring to bring to an 
amicable settlement the dispute then existin; 
in the building trade, it was agreed that the 
w of the various trades before mentioned 
shall be as follows:—Joiners, 9jd. per how 
summer months, and 10d. per hour winter 
months. Masons, 9}d. per hour all the year 
round, Such rates of wages for these two 
trades take effect on and from January |, 
1914, Bricklayers, 10d. per hour, to take effec 
on and from December 1, 1913. Painters. 
9jd. per hour all the year round, to take effect 
on and from February 2, 1914. Plasterers, 
93d. per hour all the year round, to take effet 
on and from April 1, 1914. The labourers 
have sent in a demand for an advance of 
ld. per hour (7d. to 8d.). 

Berwicx-on-Tweep.—An increase of 1d. pet 
hour has been granted to all trades in tus 
district. ee 

Biacxavrn.—In this district it has been» 
recognised custom for brick-pointing to b 
done occasionally by plasterers. It is reported, 
however. that the Bricklayers’ Societies a 
now objecting to plasterers doing this class 

work. ; 

Boiton.—An advance of $d. per hour (64d. 
to 7d.) will be paid to the slaters’ labourers 
on and after November lo. E , 

Buentey.—The painters have given ni’ 
for an advance in wages of ld. per hour (%¢ 
to 9jd.) as from February 1, 1914. 

Bory.—The Nationa! Union of Gasworket 
and General Labourers are demanding 4 
of working rules and standard rates of wages . 
follows :—General labourers and yard met, © 

hour, ; crane men, without steam, “ pe 
beer; small saw attendants, 6)d. per oui 
large saw seendents, * _ ges 
men, r ; ’ 
fabourees, slaters’ Ehouters, and plasterers 
labourers, 7d. per hour; scaff : os 
The painters have given notice i to 
increase in wages of 1d. { 
94d.), to take effect from March 1, 1914. 

Datxerra.—An advance of i. per hot 

to 9jd.) has been granted to the plumber 
ber 3. ; : 
amen he following inn die 


‘ ‘ from 
turnere are notified to take effect #1. 
November 1:—(a), Men engsced ood turner 


four-siders, tenoning omerginned latter meat 
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per hour (8)d. to 9d). won 
osent time receiving more per hour 
at ithe above rates, the rate per hour they 
»w receiving not to be reduced. : 
a t. painters have given notice 


crosscut saws, $d. 


are 
Luanpupno.—T. 


dv in wages of I$d. per hour 
pig Ql), the same to e effect on 
March 1, 1914, 


—On September 30 the wages of 
sor ont tae labourers were advanced 
id. a hour, the See 84d. to Od., and 

é; rom 6d. to : oe 

- ee ee and joiners have 
ent in an application for an increase in wages 
of 1d. per boas (93d. to 11d.), gpd . anu 
alteration of working hours, as anc — 
May 1, 1914. The employers have re net wit 
a counter notice for a reduction o 14d. pee 
hour and for an extension of the St. Helens 
boundary oex.—The labourers of this district 
have formed themeelves into a union and given 
jx months’ notice of a demand for an increase 
in wages, the minimum to be 7d. per hour, 


ROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS 
: AND OTHER WORKS.* 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the 
accuracy of the information given, but it may 
ccasionally happen that. owing to building 
owners taking the responsibility of commencing 
work before plans are finally approved by the 
local authorities, ‘* pro ** works, at the 
time of publication, have been actually com- 
menced. Abbreviations:—T.C. for Town 
Council; U.D.C. for Urban District Council ; 





‘D.C. for Rural District Council; E.C. for 
Tate Reng Committee;  L. for Local 
Government Board; B.G. for Board of 


dians; L.C.C. for London County Council : 
Ba fe Baccaal Council; and P.C. for Parish 
Council. 





Asrrpeew.—Plans paesed:—Motor garage at 
the at of 90, Queen'e-roed for Mrs. Brown, per 
Mr, Harold G. Prown; store and barkin 


on the south side of Sinclair-road for Mesers. 
Rannie & Co. ehip chandlers, per Mr. 
William F, M‘Robb, builder: two dwelling- 


houses on the east side of George-street for Mr. 
Richard Hallglen, spirit merchant, per Mr. John 
Milne, architect; garage on the south side of 
Rosebank-terrace for Mr. William Hird, haulage 
contractor, per Mr. Harvey Mennie, architect; 
alterations and additions in connection with pre- 





* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, etc., 
on page 530, 
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mises on the east side of St. Nicholas-street for 
Messrs. James Kinghorn & Son, drapers, per 
Mr. George B. Mitchell, architect; garage at the 
rear of 23, Westburn-drive, for Mr. James 
M‘Lean, fish meichant, per Mr. George Watt, 
architect ; pee ty Bong workshop on the west side 
of Summer-street Mr. James Blake, builder, 
per Messrs. Wilson & Walker, architects; altera- 
Viaduct, for the Maypole Darty Company, Lids 
viaduct, for ypo airy Company, e 
per Mr. James Wilson, shop fitter Glasgow; 
picture house on the south side of Union-street 
or the Provincial Cinematograph Theatres, Ltd.. 
London, per Messrs, Wilsons & Walker, archi- 
tects; picture house on the north side of Union- 
street for Mr. Henry Ross, spirit merchant, 
Aberdeen, and Messrs. V. Behar & W. H. 
Baste. Glasgow, per Mr. Clement George, 


Amersham.—Plans passed by R.D.C. :— 
on Chalfont St. Peter, Mr. J, Lilley; 


Bungalow 
cottage, tty Green, Mr. F. Perfect; two 
houses, C am is, Mr. W. Gomm; two 


houses, Chesham Messrs. Holbeche & 
Anderson; house, Amersham, Mr. A. Graham. 
Ashford.—Plans appeveet :~Bebveiiding of the 
Marlborough Hotel; house in Bond-road for Mr. 
W. urne; two houses in Beaver-road for 
Mies Pudney; shop fronts, Nos. 12 to 16. High- 
street, for Mr. C,  Recawenn and new shop front 
for Messrs. J. U. Bugler. Ltd. 
Atherstone.—Plans passed by R.D.C. :—House, 
rdon-road. Polesworth. for Mr. C. H. Trueman; 
house, Potter's-lane, Polesworth, for Mr. George 


rt. 

Barnet.—Mr, H. P. Eames has been selected 
as the architect to carry out the next new batch 
of workmen's cot ‘or the U.D.C. 

Relford —The R.D.C. have passed pious for a 
house and shop at Sechouses for Mr. C. M. Ross 
per Mr. J. Davidson. : e 

senting Sie 190.0. poepees spending £700 

xtendin ir sewage works. 
bes Sowianantweed.The B.G. have adopted a 
scheme for an ge gery the Workhouse In- 
fi , at a cost o : i 

"Birminghats.—The Bluecost School is to be 
transferred to a rew -_ - ee i on gp 
it i posed to e uildings, at a cost o 
about P230,000, to scoommodate 180 boys and 


ninety girls. i 
i tall.—Plan passed for a shop and dwelling- 
ome in ego for Mr. B Peel; and 


alterations at Grove Mills for Mr. W. Crowther. 
Blairgowrie.—Ihe present police buildings have 
been purchased in view of the proposed improve- 
ments to the public hall. 
Boasley Cross.—The Devon E.C. propose erect- 
ing a new school for sixty children. : 
Bolaterstone.—Permission has been given by 
the Justices for structural alterations at the 
Castle Inn, tne 8 Oy Ping en ges 
accom moda increase - 
——— by the new waterworks of the 
ration. 
"er cede es Oo. tae my ye: - 
sche ding a concert-room on the shore 
—- oF Secneke Pie. at a cost of £5,100, and 


RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 
Tue following are the present rates of wages in the Building Trade in the principal 


towns of England and Wales. 


It must be understood that, while every endeavour is made 


to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur :— 
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have also favoured the adoption of plans for the 
widening of the janding-stage of the pier, at an 
estimated cost of about £7,000, 
_ Sraaterd.—ihe 1.G.8. have held an inquiry 
concesning an application by the Corporation tor 
the approval of thé appropriation, as a site for 
a temporary smaii-pox hospitai; of 2} acres of 
land lorming part of the Udsai tip lanas, and for 
a to borrow £3,600 for the erection of the 
i . 
.Braintree.—Plans passed for the erection of 
~— pases of —- by Mr. A. G. Wicks in 
rrenville-road; and a cot in Roach Pond 
iy by Mr, W. Warren. — 
rampton.—Alterations at Pavilion for Cor- 
poration Theatre Company. Lid.; alterationg to 
the Castile Inn for the Bramgton Lrewery 


Company. 
Brandon.—Plans passed by U.D.C. :—Streets 


and ten cottages at Sleetburn for Messrs. Wood 
—— 
. Surntwood.—The L.G.B. have held an inqui 
into an application by the E.D.C. to baases 
£7,160 for a sewage scheme. 
amberley.—The U.D.C. have passed @ plan 
for a cottage for Major-General Dalrymple. 
Carcroft.—A site hag been secured for the pro- 
posed new Wesleyan church. 
Carrickfergus.—The U.D.C. have approved of 
plans for the erection of new premises by Messrs. 
ames Taylor & Sons, Ltd., at Taylor’s-row. 
Chatham.—Plans paseed by _T.C. :—Three 
houses at Victoria-road for Mr. W. T. Davis; 
horse slaughterhouse at Hook and Hatchet-road 
for Mr. J. T. Baker; and alterations to Frank- 
fort House, Luton-road, for Mr. Augustus Leney. 
Chesham.—The U.D.C, have now 60 far pro- 
ressed with their scheme for working-class 
wellings that plans have been prepared for the 
erection of twenty houses in rockhurst-road, 
Chesham, one of the new roads of the town’ 
The estimated cost is £4,141. Mr. Percy © 
rmer, the Council’s Surveyor, has prepared 


the plans. 
Chester-le-Street.—Plang have been approved 
NER houses at South 


by the Une. f. - 
elaw for R. mpany ; tee 
houses in George-street for Mr. Groves; and fon 
additions to the Hermitage. 
Chipping Norton.—A L.G.B. inquiry has been 
b olay ry yy: the copiication by the Tic. oe 
o . or purposes of sewage di 
Clayton-le-Moors.—Plans of eight houses. pro 
3 


to be erected in Scott-street b 

ohn Rd. Houldeworth approved. . 
Coalville.—Plans p: by _U.D.C. :—Motor 
garage, Ashby-road. Coalville, for Messrs. Cole- 
man & Sone; alterations to cottage, Holly Hayes. 
for Whitwick Granite Compan Ltd.; work- 
shop and stores, Ellistown. for ir. H. Blythe: 
storeroom, Crescent-road, Coalville. for Mr. G_ 
Rogers; bank buildings, Belvoir-road, Coalville. 
for the Nottingham and Notts Bank. Ltd.: 
houses, Meadow-lane, Whitwick. for Mr. J. H. 


Adkin. 
nd.—The Mid-Lothian C.C. have passed 
plans for two public conveniences. 
Croston.-The R.D.C have approved of plans 
of alterations at cottage at Castile Bridge for Mr. 
Peter Buck; and also epocitcations of the sewer- 
ing. of Great-lane and Drinkhouse-lane. 
rtford.—Colonel C. N. Kidd has given a site 
for a vicarage for Christ Church. 
ncaster.-Plang have been prepared of the 
new Masonic Hall, which it is proposed to build 
at a cost of between £5.000 and £6,000 The site 


ig _at the corner of Priory-place and Printing 
Office-street, and the ground floor will be 
utilised for four shops. 


Dorking.—The UDC have decided to make 
up Knoll-road (£1,040) and Barrington-road. 
nfermline.—The District Committee are 
applying to the C.C. for sanction to spend about 
£150,000 on waterworks. -B. have decided 
to add a new infant department and centra! hall, 
. estimated cost of £5,250. to the M‘Lean 
ool. 

Durham County.—The C.C. have signed con- 
tracts for the erection of new schools at Station 
Town (cost £2,798), Etherley (£4,416), Dubmire 
(£2,888), and Greencroft (£10,273). and for 
alterations at Collierley (£6,962), Middlestone 
Moor (£1,084), Spennymoor North-road (£2,388). 
They have decided that new schools be provided 
at Ryton at an estimated cost of £4,794; Birtley 
(estimated cost. £6,238), Boldon Colliery (£3,900), 
and Tudhoe (£6,850), and that the Spennymoor 
Higher Elementary School be ae at an 
estimated cost of £3,600. y ve also 
deci to erect a new building for the Bishop 
Auckland Grammar School on a site within the 
present playing field. 

Evesham.—Pians have been passed for a stable 
and loft for Mr. A. Robbins in Northwich-road, 
Bengeworth, and for alterations to the old 
schoois penggwerth. 

Foleshill.—Plans passed by R.D.C. :—Two 
houses for Mr. E. rson in Jackers-lane, 
Foleshill; one house for Mr. Horobin at Shilton; 
one house for Mr. Orton in Newtown-road, 
Bedworth. : 

Glasgow.—The Architectural Inspector of the 
L.G.B., Edinburgh, having recently paid a visit 
of inspection to the Guages Garden Suburb at 
Westerton, near Canniesburn, the egy 
the scheme (Mr. M. Boyd Auld) has now n 
informed by letter that the Board “ have been 
gratified to receive from their Inspector a report 
commenting favourably on the developments at 


Westerton.’ 
Hazei ve.—Plans by R_D.C. :—Addi- 
ions $0 — ee for Mr. z 


Chebble; Mr, C. Redfern, addition to house in - 


Carwood-road, Bramhall: Mr. Wenner, ion 

to boner: 0 - - hall : 

Pa at cee in Ta 
D.C. for a ippe 

Mr. Blackwell; and: alterations and additions to - 


Boxmoor Heuse for Mrs. . 5 
—The L.G.B. have held am 
quiry into the application of the RDC. tor 
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eanction te borrow £5,636 for the extension of 

the sewage works at South Eimeall. 
tlerttord.—Fians passed by K.D.C. :—Bunga- 

low at Hertford Heath for Mr. Brace; additions 

to Panshanger House for Lord Desborough; and 

. pumping-station for Mr, Otto Beit at Tewin 
ater. 

Hessle.—-The U.D.C. are asking sanction for 
a loan of £1,000 for the erection of #ix wor 
class ——- Oe kets told : f 

Howth.—T G.B, ve an uiry 
with reference to an application by the North 
Dublin R.D.C. for sanction of a joan of £3,250 
for carrying out edditional sewerage and water. 
works at Howth. aN 

Huddersteid.—An inquiry has been held by 
the L.G.B. into the application of the T.C. to 
borrow £96,978 for the erection of working-class 
dwellings. The echeme includes the provision 
of 200 houses on the Royds Wood Estate, forty- 
eight at Salendine Nook, fifty at Bradley, house 
at Woodfield, Lockweod twenty at Highroyd, 
Moldgreen, and three three-storied blocks of 
twelve houses each in Kirkgate. It is also pro- 
posed to purchase the Hoillin Carr Estate, but it 
16 not intended to use the land immediately for 
building purposes. At the inquiry the Borough 
Engineer, Mr. K. F. Campbell. said it was pro- 
posed to use artificial etone in the erection of 
the Salendine Nook, Highroyd, and Bradley pro- 
perties. He estimated that there would be a 
net saving of 20 per cent. in the use of artificial 
stone as against local stone. 

Islington.—The B.C. have approved of the 
-_ nded plans for the South-East Branch 

rary. 

Kirkham.—The Governorg of the Grammar 
School nave sold a aite in Orderse-lane for a 
cotton mill. 

Lanarkshire.—Plans passed :—Mr. George Rat- 
tray. Muirhead, per Messrs. Lennox & MacMath, 
Glasgow, alteration of tenement, Station-road, 
Muirhead ; Miss E. D. Gillespie. per Mr. Nor- 
man G. Ailan, Cathcart-road, Glasgow, additions 
and alteration at ape Bark Cottage, Millers- 
ton; the Rev. T. M. R. Younghoughes, per Mr. 
Henry D, Walton, West Carapbeil-street, Glas- 
gow, church, east side of Lochend-road, Gart- 
cosh: the 35th Glasgow Troop Boy Scouts, per 
Mr. Henry Mackay, Mount Vernon, Boy Scouts’ 
Hall. off Gartocher-terrace-road, Shettieston. 

Lichfield.—The T.C. have decided to apply to 
the L.G.B. for sanction to borrow £3,760 for 
alterations to the Guildhall, and the conversion 
of the house adjoining into a Council-chamber 
and municipal offices, and to borrow £300 for the 
erection of a mortuary apd fever van ghed in 
rear in Wade-street. yy 

Lincoln.—Plans passed by T.C.:—Mr. R. L. 
Holland, two houses, Newland-street West, and 
house, West-parade; Rev. R. Echalez, house, 
Queensvzy; Clarke’s Crank and Forge Company. 
Ltd., landing shop and messroom, Coultham- 
etreet. 

Littlehampton.—Plang for the lay-out of the 
new recreation-ground and the erection of a 
pavilion by the U.D.C. (£1,000) are to be sent 
to the L.G B. for approval. ee 

London C.C.—Plans passed by Building Act 
Commuttee:—Lines of frontage: Erection of 
building on site abutting on Highbury-crescent 
and Holloway-road, Islington, for Temperance 
Billiard Halls, Ltd.; addition at 36, Crouch-hill, 
Islington, for Messre, A. Sprosson & Co., on 
behalf of Mr. C. E. Roberte; iron and glass 
shelter at Richelieu Hotel, Oxiord-street, on the 
application of Messrs. Hukins & Mayell; porches 
to fourteen houses on north side of Broadwater- 
road, Tooting, for Messrs. Stevens & Gregson; 
houses on north side of Woodbourne-avenue, 
Streatham, on application of Mesers. Chapel & 
Utting. Width of way: Addition to 2, Bruns- 
wick-mews, Westbourne-grove, on application of 
Mr. R. 8S. Powell, for Mr. R. E. Bartley; build- 
ing on east side of Hungerford-street, Com- 
mercial-road, on the application of Messrs. Love- 
grove & Papworth, for the County Chemical 
Company; -porch and conservatory at “ 
Lawn,’ Hampstead Heath, on the application of 
Mr. W. Hervey, for Mr. T. J. Barratt; oriei 
window, ete., at 17, Balfour-mews, Mayfair. on 
the application of Messrs. Stanley, Barrett, & 
Driver, for the Messrs. Leith; erection of build- 
ings on north side of Upper Kennington-lane 
for Mr. G. Bartlett. Space at rear: Shop at rear 
of 205, Rushey-green, Catford, on the application 
of Messrs. Noriolk & Prior, for Mr. € Santer. 
Formation of streete: Formation of two ways of 
8 ft. wide at rear of shops at Brixton-hill on 
behalf of the Evang Construction Syndicate, 
Ltd.; two streets for carriage traffic at Norwood, 
on the application of Messrs. R. Ellis & Sons, for 
Mr. R. A. Sanders, M.P. Consent to the applica- 
tion of Messrs. Joseph & Smithem to erect blocks 
of dwelling-houses on the southern side of 
Warner-road. Camberwell; additional cubical 
extent in respect of alterations at 154, High-road, 
Kilburn, on the application of Mr. G. A. Sexton, 
for Messrs. B. B. Evans & Co. The Council has 
agreed to let on lease for ninety-nine years to t 
Kingsway Offices Company. Ltd., @ site at the 
junctioty of Kingsway and Aldwych at a rent of 
£2,270 a year (area, 9,000 sq. ft.). The Improve- 
ments Committee have approved of the plans of 
the buildings proposed to erected by the on 
Charles Bateman Hanbury on a site in Millbank. 
and also the plans for the buildings pro to 
be erected hy Messrs. King & Arnell, Lid., on a 
site between Kingsway and Keen-street, 

Malling.—Plans approved by R.D.C. :—~Four 
cottages at Burham Court Farm, Burham. for 
the Associated Portlani Cement Company. Lid.:; 
addition to Ivy Farm, East Malling for Mr. 
H. G. Roberts: house at Offham for Major 
Nicholson: addition to two enttages at East 
Peckham for Mr. Hilder; addition to factory at 
Snodiand for Snodland Lead Wool Company; 
addition to forr ontta at St. F 
for Me HJ Wood ges Leonard’s-street 
Market Drayton.—The Shropshire C.C. have 
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a cost of £800, samiet, extensions to } An, Trallwn, 1) 

Marple.—Mr. T, West, builder, of Churoheroad, Lisnaamiet,  trilgej.°., Sadie, 

Hulme. building @ number of hewn Se pcbtaveme, Mason si ‘Gontd room : . work by } 
y houses . turning ell, 

Melton Mowbray.—-Pians have passed for Teignmouth.—ihe Up C4 — 

« Salvation Army hall in Pall-mall. rie & the L.G.B. for sanction ¢ ceded to aes 
undes Ay yn ony of chancel of charch. 4 10M With the sea d bad & loan of This on 
Messrs. Lacey & peher, architects Norwich. wastre.— +.B. have samen wert dng ° 

Newport (Mon.).—The Bri Mannesmann RDC building cottages at Katt! auctioned the ro 
Tube Company have provisionally eelected New- tonbridge.—the South-Kastern ne children, ¢ 
port for their new wor Railway PANY are contemplat Chatham the contr 

Northampton.—Amended plans are to be drawn Ut improvements at the stai.c MBE carrying n. 

; n Morga 
ge fee the yonen Corporation bathe at the iad ine Surveyor of the T.C. ha, bee F 
, md C. bas been 

North Tidsworth.—The Wilts E.C. contemplate WY from ~ mabe ton - ost rail. In conn 
building @ school for seventy children, come Brockley | 

Nuneaton.—/’/ians tor eiterations to two houses ttoxeter.-The L.G.B. have held an ic... from the 
ete ng mete = og shen tor monet Newdigate to oe Ghostion of the local author? ation € 

pany ve cs OF improving t o, 

Viaoury,—A sub-ommittes af the Council has gs ~The BC. ryt —_ 

been appoiated te oo consider the question of be baths — Vmning and improving oft : . Beverid 

cost of w ® gen eome time ago worth Bridge ’ 

ottered £4,000: cost of £34,350. ab an 

_ Oidham.—Plang passed ;—Conversion of houses are.-—Plane . passed :—Additions to 4 le Demoliti 
in Aibert-street tor Mr. G. H. Bracewell; motor plane, for Colonel C, Young, an in Finab 
garage, house, and shop, Oidham-road, for Mr. ¢¥, St pertford Heath for Mr. Elis, or Besa 
d. 4 Wilson; picture palace, Whi Rb. “Pinal, proved by U.D.C. :—New La ig om 
ior Mr. W. Ww, ., aul h-toad, for Mr. H Youn. ually from 

Paisley—ihe Dean of Guild Court stabling and drainage, Orvhanage-road. {a ill, R 
granted the application of the trustees of Pai London North-Western Railway’ Compan pa a fro 
Art Institute to erect a new art . painage, 101-123, Lower Pad. vement 
down the existing outhouses and > ood “4 Brown; additions, 4 Canter. 2 height ‘ 

: % . 4. mour; eight houses . : 
Pilling.Mr, J. B, Thornley, of road, for Mr. J Bonham; new wor. will consis 
pointed architect for rear of 49, Queen’s-road. for Mr. Wj reason of 

Wesleyan school which is t for new roads and sever ighted exc 
It vs estimated at the pes be wk Eatete, for Meers, Aah heilding, 
wi close % roved. > 

Poole.—A faculty t0 enable the wosk OF & Dait of villas in Cros pr fy t 
ing the nave of the Longtieet St. Mary’ for Mr, J. Toyer. and @ house at especially ¢ 
has been “pplied tor, and the commitiee hope to : a or ay vee : — a 
commence bui operations at once cation Dave ap- stree ' 

Pdrtessie.—The Rathven School Board , Dias for new schools, subject to certan 
cussing the building of a new pon a ge Sp . Which Mr, Warren, the architect, wi BUSINE: 
estimated cost of £3,500, 7 Kinofilms 

Reigate.—Plana :—Additions to house, Yiewdsley.—Two villas for Mr. H. F, Bateman | 56. 87 
Chureh-hill, Mers (Mr. F. F. Bridgewater, in St, Stephen’e-road. ure Poon 
“ Uplands,” Merstham); house, road York.—Plans approved :—Messrs. McLaren & pletion. It 
Walton-on-the-Hill (Mr J. Bridgland, Walton); {0.. eight houses, Chestnut-avenue; Mr. G. i the purpos 
house, Sandiands-road. Waiton-onthe-Hill (Mr = sr eeraroarencens; Tress, films for ¢i 
John Oliver, “ San " Walton); house, hee s School, additions and alteration, tects are _ 
Sandlands-grove, Walton-on-the-Hill (Mr. John ifton-grove, b> piggy Mentone Milner, scullery, 15, Galsworthy, 
Oliver); and additions to a house, Meath Green- The ont Mrs. Treasure, house, Chestnu'- 3 the a 
jane, Horley (Mr. D. H. Reddick, Meath Green- frenvei B Bi aeen, Ceres of ow Revill He 

. Horley). Baie oa Nag 
Richmond | (Yorkshire).—The R.D.C, have house. St. Clement’s-grove; N.E. Railway (on: ville & Co., 
plans for a new Wesleyan aa at Col- ads bathroom, gig ong hora Bawa hm respor 

urn. a ’ ‘ : 

Rickmansworth.—Plans approved by U.D.C.:— Court. —————- t Co, Gre 
Ett, "iat Secemrsrenty, fer Me. Haro RA WS 52 

ri ; rebuilding o ite 5 teh- } 
worth, for Mesare, Halter & Co.; two pairs cot- GENE L BUILDING NE NEW FARM C 
won. Yorke-road for Mr. G. H. Coleman. 
yoad toe Me: Hi We tenchop "and al tee tees y Ghatsel, ‘raseephe, sl This now 

or Mr. H. E. wo houses transepts, and vestry are : 
in The ssway for the Gidea Park Company vlc sahed tot this oaek The architec is feeble-minde 
— disapproved a ae T.C, a Mr Modi A. New, Great Berkhamsted, vo pss ah 
ugeley.— ve n ior three : ‘ 4 ee : n 
new cottages to be erected in Tory-row for Mrs. has designed a new reredos also. The was at local ston 
Whittingham. of the church are faced with Kentish rj dressings, th 

St. Annes —Plans for eight cottages approved externally and plastered internally, the dres the roof ob 
for Mr. J. H. Sharp in St. Hest eased, x ings and piers being of Monk’s Park stow follows. vi 
, Seaham Harbour.—The L.G.B, have held an The chancel ceiling is of the barrel type. ond on fey 
inquiry into the application of the U.D.C. for i ; ith wooden ribs treated nee entrano 
Pe igen Begone: ye oe ee parehane of ee ys oll ae : su ——— rg 8 - 
an erection - king i. ‘ : : 
dwellings. ee eee with thick Delabole slates. Robin Hood stox kitchen depa 
aang oe tay, passed for two houses at has been used for the steps, by —_ the rooms, larde 

is rn for Mr. vison. i the nave, ing j 

Selby.—The U-D.C. have decided to build » "ew chancel is approached ‘rom tie Mi. gp fe 
further batch of thirty-nine houses for the work- . P® hile the floors of stai a ; 
ing classes from plans pre r. Bruce ‘Sanctuary and altar steps, while the arhle ircase, tl 
McGregor Gray, their Engineer ths | Surveyor. the chancel and sanctuary are of white mar: modation, yi 
: Shefield.—The L.G.B. ave held an inquiry terrazzo with a narrow black border. Tw tory to le 
into the application of the City Council for the eneral contractors are Messrs. Joseph Dorey beds, with p: 
cellowing ‘oans :—Paving in Holme-lane, Loxley- Ltd., Brentford, and the marble-work of panic or f 
road, Main-roed. and Sheffield-road. £19,993; i, by Messrs. A. W. Blackler & Sons, Torq. leading direc 
railway siding at Stevenson-road, £2,000; free. ‘8 09 Miessrs. A. NW. : J. Pearson & opposite ‘dle 
hold of Broomhill Police-station and Highway Tbe heating is by Messrs. R. J. ham: — 
Depét, Spooner-road, £400; gymnastic apparatus Co. Messrs. H. & J. Matthews, of Berkba rooms, with 
for parks and recreation grounds, £750; altera- sted, have made the oak reredos, the carn tory, also by 
tions and improvements at Attercliffe Baths, bein by Miss G. White, of Hemel. Hemp: tonal storero 
£3,030; land in Staniforth-road, Rushby-street, pe and the illuminating, etc. by Mr. On & second 
and Crookes for baths, £3,270; bowling greens at y itehead, Great Berkhamsted. The situated heati 
Whiteley and Tinsley, £350. Se. Waeneed, Creat, Berke & Sct, kitchen depar 

Shelf.—The UDC. have approved Ba Pr ro for figures are by Messrs. J. A. Yor & © tine dies 
& cottage at the sanatorium, also additions to Roermond, Holland. with “ Sime’ 
Se es leet a aeons Bow creinage. for ST. GEORGE'S CHURCH, BENENDEN, KENT. and domestic | 
_ Shipston.—The L.G.B. have held an inquiry The ancient chapel at the cast end of ha system have b 
into an application by the R.D.C. for sanction to south aisle of St. George’s Church, Benence, Co., of Lance: 
borrow £5,300 for purposes of sewerage and ja, during the last three months been under- Mr. E. A. Clay 
sewage disposal for the parish of Shipston-on- : restoration. The Viscountess Goschen and boundary 
Stour, including the execution of works in the bed santa tore the chapel % 3 Live 3 
parish of Honington. tely offered to, res MM oo, H. Fellowes M TPoot ; hy 

Southeni.—The T.C. have decided to improve memorial to her sisters. Mr. Goo. Bo esers. Mello 
the accommodation at the south tramway station pd har yy F.R.LB.A., 4 ary dee be cal installatio 
at a coat o & % and ared @ necess . @ genera 

Spilsby —Plans passed by R.D.C.:—Additione the westoration. ‘The old seats bave beet fellows vis = 
to Neptune House, Sutton, for Mr. Spurway; ed and the chapel has been refloored © Messrs, "Th, 
alterations to Brewery House, Hundleby, for a. mer mal levels e@ new communicants and Messrs. T on 
Hundleby Brewery Company; aterat to shop its origi big y hite Sicilian marble, and the gs “al 
windows for Mr, Burgh; and house for altar steps are of white Sici f polished light a1 Rato R. P. 
Mr. Beans, Station-road, Sutton, ving of the sanctuary 0 D0Ur orble. The jiton & Bulf 

Stone.—The R.D.C. are desirous of borrowing grey, and whito marbe ste Cerk of wor 

s rien 1, while 
£2,300 for @ sewerage scheme for Rough Close, central passage is of similar materia, WU. designed, aiid 
and the l..G B. have held an inquiry. ing under the chairs, now facing Messrs, Vy, 
odd lished Voolf 

Sunderland.—The T.C, have a ted a sub- ¢ of oak blocks. An inlaid and pou” Castle-stre n+ 
commapiies to ae Pe the question of the pro- marble altar is placed in central 2 eet, I 

extension ‘own Hea : ’ 

Swanses.—Plans passed by R.D.C. :—Meoees, under the winders, oh sarnd  hangilf® FOX 
T. J. & Daniel Evans. Stafford Common blue and damask ae covered witl The old bri} 
ton. two houses; Mr, Jos. E. Sterry- The lower part of the walls are ns treet and W 

d oak parclose scree h Vai 

rad. Gowerton, one houses i vies, po a oak ee erce the chapel and the 4 Messrs. F 
ark-row, Gorseinon pM na tr. fill two arches placed on ether 2 = 
‘ to be 
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woth by Mr. H. C. Tanner, of Campbell-road, 


Hanwell. 


This new school has been erected from the 
designe of the County Architect, Mr. W. V. 
Morgan. Accommodation is provided for 300 
children, and the cost of the work was £4,000, 
the contract being executed by Mr. Thomas 
Morgan. 

PARISH HALL, BROCKLEY, 8.E. 

In connection with St. Saviour’s Church, 
Brockley Rise @ Parish Hall is being 
from the design, ¢hosen in @ limited com- 
petition, of Mr. G. M. Silley, Craven-street, 
Strand. The builders are Messrs. Thompson 
& Beveridge, Brown-street, Bryanston-square, 
" MOORGATE HALL, FINSBURY. 

Demolitions and excavations are in progress 
in Finsbury-pavement, E.C., and Moorfields, 
where Moorgate Hall will be erected event- 
ually from the designs of Messrs. Richardson 
& Gill, Russell-square. Moorgate Hall will 
have a frontage of about 220 ft. to Finsbury- 
pavement, and the same to Moorfields, with 
a height of about 80 ft. to the cornice. It 
will consist of shops and offices, which, by 
reason of the advantages of site, will be 
lighted exceptionally well. Tt will be a simple 
building, with large windows and without 
heavy — cornices, while the interior, 
especially the staircase, will possess some un- 
usual features. The site adjoins the Moorgate- 
street Station on the Underground. 


BUSINESS PREMISES, RED LION-SQUARE. 

Kinofilms House, 6 and 7, Red Lion-square, 
and 56, 57, Eagle-street, is approaching com- 
pletion. It has been specially constructed for 
the purposes of manufacturing and testing 
films for cinematograph theatres. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Bourchier, Burmester, & 
Galsworthy, Queen Anne’s-gate, Westminster, 
and the general contractor is Mr. W. F. 
Revill, Hampton-hill. Messrs. D. G. Somer- 
ville & Co., Ltd., Victoria-street, S.W., have 
been responsible for the steelwork, and the 
electrical engineers are Messrs. E. P. Allam 
& Co., Gray’s Inn-road, W.C. 


NEW FARM COLONY, ROYAL ALBERT INSTITUTION, 
: LANCASTER. 

This new colony has been established to train 
feeble-minded boys of the northern counties in 
agriculture and kindred pursuits, and was 
opened on October 21. The buildings are built 
of local stone rubble walling, with fine tooled 
dressings, the internal walls being of brick, and 
the roof slated. The accom tion is as 
follows, viz.:—On the ground floor. vestibule 
and entrance hall, with reception-room 
lavatories to the right of same, and day-room 
to the left. Adjacent to this room is the 
kitchen department, with large seullery, store- 
rooms, larders, ete., and complete modern 
cooking installation. On the first floor, which 
is approached from the hall by e 
staircase, there is the following accom- 
modation, viz.:—Landing, with large dormi- 
ory to left of ame, containing forty 
beds, with proper provision for escape in case 
of panic or fire by means of an iron staircase 
leading directly down to the grounds. On the 
opposite side of the landing are attendants’ 
rooms, with observation windows into dormi- 
tary, also bathrooms, lavatories, etc. Addi- 
honal storerooms for clothes, etc., are provided 
on a second floor, and in the basement are 
situated heating chambers and fuel stores. The 
kitchen department is paved with red adaman- 
tine tiles, and the sanitary department, etc 
with “Sama” jointless flooring. The heating 
and domestic hot-water su ly and fire-hydrant 
rystem have been executed by Messrs. Seward & 
omy of Lancaster ; grates and mantelpieces by 
ur. E. A. Clark, Liverpool ; fire-escape staircase 
_ boundary railings aig Hones Peake & Son 
uirerpool ; verandah end patent glazin by 
; “gyn Mellowes & Co,, Sheffield: and electri. 
" installation by Parkinson, of aster 
7 general contractors for the works were as 
u ows, viz. :—Brickwork, masonry, and joinery 
Hessrs, Thompson & orris; plastering, 
_ oh ‘ross & Son; plumbing and ing. 

: BP. Wigs inti essrs. 
Eston & Bulfield, Ne. Fe ee was the 
pie 2 1 the combat Lon ty 
Pe omg ‘ ‘elr construction supervised, bv 
os olay fall & Kooles, FF.RILB.A., of 


Live 


COVERNMENT HOUSE, B.C. 
The old tarila; 
street oa railings at the corner of N te- 


arwick-] 
My Messrs. Hinton potas, Bev senses 
brominc, °”,the_ site will be built business 
@ architect is ee Paul Selnaen, Cowl 


New Broad-street. EC : 
t frontage , B.C. There will be 
3 ft. to Worwidedane to Newgate-street and 
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ah Pe Se" 5? ETC., BISHOPSGATE. 

ops a ces have been erected at 
rae Bishopsgate, from the designs of Mr. F. 
: neery-lane. The builders were 
Messrs. Todd & Newman, Hackne , the steel 
work by Messrs: Dorman, Long, & Co., Middles- 


brough, and the window fittings by M 
Henry Hope & So 4 nes 
oo Wiruslatcemn ns, Ltd., rners-street, 


MANSION, ROEHAMPTON, 8.W. 

Extensive alterations and additions are 
being made for the Duchess of Sutherland to 
& mansion at Roehampton. Mr. F. 8. Chester- 
ton, 150, Cheapside, E.C., who designed the 
— ae 18 gs architect, and the 
ral contractors are Messrs. Ja Smith 
£ Sons, Ltd., South Norwood. See wiavele. 
work is by Messrs. Fenning & Co., Ltd., 
Hammersmith; the electric lighting is by 
Messrs. Cecil Cooper & Co., Gloucester-road, 
Kensington; the heating is by Messrs. Richard 
Crittall & Co., Ltd., Wardour-street; and the 

sanitary work by Messrs. Pontifex & Co. 


CHRIST’S HOSPITAL, E£.C. 


Since the removal of Christ’; Hospital from 
Newgate-street to Horsham the offices of the 


school have been in Aldersgate-street, but a 


new building for the purpose will be erected 
shortly in Great Tower-street and Water-lane, 
E.C. The architects are Sir Arthur Blomfield 
& Sons, Montagu-place, W., and the contract 
has been let to Messrs. Howell J. Williams, 
Ltd., Bermondsey. 


THE PEOPLE'S PALACE, E. 

A chemical laboratory is in course of con- 
struction in connection with the East London 
College (the People’s Palace), Mile End-road, 
E. e architect is Mr. P. G. Silley, Craven- 
street, Strand, who is acting for the Drapers’ 
Company. Messrs. Ashby & Horner, Aldgate, 
are the general contractors, and the steelwork 
is by Messrs. Homan & Rodgers, the Vauxhall 
Steel Wharf. 

CLARE TOWN HALL. 

This new building hae been erected in com- 
memoration of the Coronation of Kingz 
George V., and was designed by Mr. P. M. 
Beaumont, architect, of Maldon. The hall has 
seating accommodation for 300 people, and 
other rooms are provided for various meetings 
of the Council. The estimated cost of the 
work was £1,317, and the contract was carried 
out by Messrs. G. Grimwood & Sons, of 
Sudbury. 

MASONIC TEMPLE, LOSSIEMOUTH. 

Mr. R. B. Pratt. of Elgin, is the architect 
for this new building which is being erected 
on a site in James-street. The building is to 
cost about £750. 

PUBLIC HALL, RESTALRIG. 

A new building, which will be used both as 
a public hall and a church, has recently been 
erected at Restalrig. The cost of the building 
is £1,400, and the seating accommodation is 
for about 350 people. The architect was Mr. 
M’Niven, and the contractors Messrs. D. & 
W. Anderson. 

BUILDING AT BRENTWOOD. 

A new infants’ school has been erected ‘n 
New-road. Brentwood, to provide accommo- 
dation for 220 children. The plans were pre- 
pared by Mr. A. T. G. Wood. architect, and 
the contract was executed by Mr. F. W. Jarvis. 


TRADE NEWS. 


The Amberley Roman Catholic Schools, 
Sussex, are being warmed means of 
Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves, 6 
by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., 
of Failsworth, Manchester; and the Helming- 
ton Row Hospital, Co. Durham, is being 
supplied with the firm’s double-fronted patent 
Manchester stoves with descending smoke flues, 
patent Manchester grates, patent exhaust 
roof, and special inlet ventilators. : 

A motor fire apparatus is to be provided 
for Wembley, the type selected being the 
Merryweather “ Hatfield” fire-engine, which 
will be fitted with a new design of pump. 
This design has been introduced by the makers 
to meet the increasing demand for a petrol 
motor pump of rather less capacity than usually 
adopted, in order to suit the needs of small 
towne and country districts The pumping 
capacity will be 250 to 300 gallons per minute, 
and, in addition to ample accommodation for 
hose and gear, a fire escape will be carried. 
Arrangements will also be made for the pump 
to throw a first-aid jet for dealing with small 
fires, so that the machine will embody «4 
complete fire-extinguishing and fire-escape 
equ on one chassiea 

The “ Boyle” system of ventilation (natural). 
embracing Bovle’s latest patent “ air-pump 
ventilators _ ay me ig been applied to 
Fueehill Workhouse, Carl'sle. 

The clerk of works to the Earl of Hopetoun 
is using Pudlo for the floors of the greenhouse 
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DURHAM CITY SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 
_The Local Government Board have sanc- 
tioned a loan for providing a screening and 
dredging apparatus at the new sewage works. 
When this apparatus is installed these works 
will be one of most modern and up-to-date 
sewage dis | works in the orthern 
Counties. Tenders are to be invited at. an 
early date. The engineers are Messrs. Taylor 
& Wallin, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
“ ADVANCE INFORMATION.” 

_ ‘* Advance Information” (concerning build- 
ing and contracting) is the title of a publica- 
tion issued five times a week in the interests 
of those to whom the earliest news of projected 
buildings, ete., is of value. Mr. E. M. 
Kirwan, a Fleet-street journalist, is chiefly 
responsible for the new enterprise. The 
offices are at 5, The Broadway, E.C., and the 
subscription post paid is one guinea per 
quarter. We show our sense of the value of 
such news by giving it in full ourselves ! 


NEW BUILDING FOR THE HEARTS OF OAK SOCIETY. 

Messrs. Foster & Dicksee have been awarded 
the contract for the new wing which is to be 
erected as an addition to the existing building. 
The full list of tenders for the work will be 
given in our next issue. 


—_—_- 
i ld 


WESTMINSTER CITY 
COUNCIL. 


At the fortnightly sitting of the Westminster 
City Council on November 6 the following 
matters were dealt with :— 

Building in Argyll-place—An application 
was received from the Union of London and 
Smith’s Bank for permission to build over 
the vacant area of land adjoining their 
premises in Argyll-place, in consideration of 
which the applicants were prepared to pay 
£4,000 to the Council, to be devoted to street 
improvements. It was decided to accede to 
the application and allow of the closing of that 
part of the highway affected. _ 

Park-street_—Messrs. J. Morris & Son, of 
81, Park-street, wrote, enclosing plans of pro- 
posed new buildings at the corner of Park- 
street and Wood-mews, showing a give-and- 
take proposal in regard to the building line. 
and the application was acceded to. 

Mall Extension Improvement.—A letter from 
the London County Council was received in 
regard to the Mall to Charing Cross improve- 
ment, and it was sugg that a Bill to carry 
the scheme should be promoted by the Govern- 
ment rather than by the County Council. It 
was agreed that the eervices of the City 
Council’s officers should be placed at the 
disposal of the F 00 Commissioner of Works 
if they were required. 

Mr W. Woodward, F.R.1.B.A., expressed 
the hope that the scheme would soon get 
from paper to bricks and mortar, for if they 
delayed matters the public would get 
impatient. : 

‘apt. Jessel, M.P., hoped a comprehensive 
scheme would be prepared which would include 
the removal of the statue of King Charles, 
which. he said, although one of the most 
beautiful statues in London, obstructed the 
roadway in its present pares and spoiled 

the approach to the Mall. 

The questions raised were referred to the 
Committee concerned. 





—_<_-* 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 
iding and Furnishing Materials fer Lunatic 
— Asylum ands. 


’ 








The Nederlandsche Staatscourant (The 
Hague) of November 3 notifies that tenders 
will be opened by the Provincial Authorities 
of Neordbrabant, He: on Novem- 
ber 28, for the erection of a lunatic asylum 
in the communal district of Woensel. The 
u price is = at 990,000 guiden (£82,500). 
Although the foregoing contract will in all 
probability be awarded to a Netherlands firm, 
nevertheless the carying out of the work may 
involve the purchase of some materials outside 
the Netherlands. 

Hotel Equipment, Panama. 

With reference to the notice on p. 
the Board of Trade Journal of Septem 
a Me ——— 
a priva in P anama , 
Consul at Colon (Mr. H. 0. Chalkley) 
that one of the promoters of the me is 
in England mn a purpose < raising 
necessary Cap’ name address 
the promoter may be obtained by United 
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i facturers of hotel equipment at 
Le ecemanerelal Intelligence Branch of the 
Board of Trade, 73, Basinghall-street, London. 
E. 


Window-Glass Industry, Beigium. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung of October 28 states 
that, owing to the recent falling off in the 
demand for window glass, the Belgian Window 
Glass Makers’ Syndicate has been obliged to 
curtail considerably its output, which a few 
months back was put at 36,000,000 sq. ft. Con- 
sequently, this year’s production may now be 
reckoned at about 30,000,000 sq. ft. At the 
moment the demand may be described as 
normally active, especially for foreign account, 
so that it is hoped there will be no need to 
take any steps towards the further limitation 
of production, the more so as it is anticipated 
that the new American customs tariff will have 
the effect of stimulating exports of window 
glass from European countries to the United 
States. As regards the Belgian- export 
market, the trade with Japan has recently 
improved, and the orders from Argentina, 
Australia, and Canada are better than last 
year’s; but there is a falling off in the trade 
with the United Kingdom and Eastern Asia. 


——--}-——"- 
PATENTS. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 
17,106 of 1912.—Patrick Molloy: 
concrete fencing and the like. 
20,584 of 1912—John Robert Brunton: 
Chimney-pots and ventilating-shaft tops. 


23,434 of 1912.—Joseph Soss: Hinges. 
24,128 of 1912 —Vincent Cartwright Vickers: 


Door latches 
1912.—John Kirby : 


Reinforced 


26,757 of 
Siphonic flushing cisterns. é 

27,811 of 1912.—James Stanley: Building 
lights. 

28,276 of 1912.—David Boswell Donald and 
Alexander Wilson: Abrasive wheels for saw- 
ing marble, stone, or the like. 

1,349 of 1913.—Alfred Clark: Means for 
preventing choking of the boiler flues of 
kitchen-ranges. 

2,031 of 1913.—Harold Herbert Hancock : 
Apparatus for heating and ventilating build- 
ings and the like. 

2,328 of 1913—William Beasley Heap: 
Walls, partitions, and the like. 

2,537 of 1913.—Arthur Reginald Groome: 
Draughts, dust, and weather excluders for 
doors, windows, and the like. 

4,318 of 1913.—Peter Fyfe: Discharge fittings 
of water-closet basins. 

7,564 of 1913.—Edmund Herbert Banks: 
Double-door latches. 

10,445 of 1913.—Edgard Frarkignoul: Pro 
cess of and means for constructing foundation 
walls, quay walls, and the like, by means of 
concrete sheet-piles. 

11,349 of 1913.—Charles Edward Percy 
Gabriel: Locks for sliding doors, shutters, 
gates, and the like. 

15,057 of 1913.—Peter Mathias Wickstrum : 
Weather strips for doors. 

17,823 of 1913.—Thomas Robinson: Flushing 


apparatus. 
—--@e-— 
TRADE CATALOGUES. 


Irving 





We have received from the Improved Wood 
Pavement Company, Ltd. of 46, Queen 
Victoria-street, London, E.C., a booklet 
describing and illustrating their widely-used 
creosoted deal paving. Originally intended as 
a noiseless pavement, creosoted deal paving 
has come to be recognised as one of the most 
economical forms of street paving. Users of 
the London streets know by experience the 
superior — properties of deal paving as 
compared with hardwood, which in process of 
time becomes unevenly fitted and a constant 
source of injury to wheels and springs. Ample 
testimony of the advantages of soft wood- ving 
is given in the annual reports of the Metro- 
politan Committee on materials and meaus 
of paving the streets of London, from which 
we extract the following: —“ In Notting Hill 
gate the wood-paving (creosoted deal), which 
this paving (creosoted deal) replaced, had been 
down twelve years, and in residenti thorough- 
fares the paving replaced wood-paving which 
had been laid from sixteen to twent years 
pegs BE In Putney High-street the pav- 
ing lasted seventeen years, and the o inion is 
given that “the soft wood bled wear 
uniformly . . the hardwood blocks wear 
unequally at the edges, producing an uneven 
and cobbly surface.” The firm introduced 





* All these applications are i the 
which iti + nyt 
a the grant of Patente upon 
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their system of wood-pa in 1872, and have 
Vo have received from the ] 


i 


forward us a 
of Ceresit in all building operations. Photo- 
graphs are given of many important buildings 
in which Ceresit has been employed, among 


which we notice the new buildi for the 
Royal Society of Medicine, Ca ish re, 
London, W., and the new Liver ilding, 


Liverpool, where the basements have been 
treated with Ceresit rendering; swimming- 
baths at Cheadle Hulme, near Manchester, and 
reservoirs at Carisbrooke and East Cowes, 
waterproofed with Ceresit; and the Monroe 
Building, Chi the reinforced concrete 
foundations of which have been treated wrth 
Ceresit. Many r examples of its use, in- 
cluding many contracts on the Continent and 
in Canada, are also illustrated. 





Tue usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring- S.W., Mr. Cyril 
Piccadilly T The I 

jccadilly Improvements.— mprovements 
ae a be eee ae f roe 
wers shou t next year for au ty 
; widen Piccadilly between St. James’s- 
street and the Green Park. 


slington, N. 

New School.—It is a erect 
Sebber-sitesh, lalgion, sail Waal Neve ‘ae 
Sebbon-street, a ve 
approved of a three-story building, 
with a combined cookery and laundry centre. 

Generating Station.—The Highways Com- 
mittee recommend that extensions and altera- 
tions of the plant at the Greenwich Genera 
Station be carried out by direct employmen 
of labour, under the di of the Commi 
C ‘ ; reg a gg ag baw 
Yommittee have a 
drawings :—75, Balham High-road—altera- 
tions to cinema Regen SS» Street ae 
Railton- ting arrangements at cinema- 
tograph hall; 411-13, Edgware-road—electrical 


ts at cinematograph hall; Glass- 
homseatvest | (pecpond otal) heating ond 
ventilating arrangements; 253-5, wk- 


a8 


sure, and extractor fan in main 
Kentish Town-road—ven 
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pe THE : 
SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION 


Tux opening meeting of the new Seasion of 
the Tnstitution was held on Monde, 
BW. when Me, W. Eder Wsie’ itn 

a » W. Edward Woolley (President) 


1 an address. From the address, whi 
dealt in the main with the land, we mee 


question is greatly compli 

by the large increase in the cost bp ary 
and which has taken place during the 
past generation. Apart altogether from the 
value land, most surveyors will, I think 
in saying that a pair of five-roomed 
» water supply, and con. 
Veniences, cannot be built now for less than 
£400, and would have to be let at from 36. 64 
to 4s. a week each in order to secure even 4 pe: 
cent. on the capital expended. Clearly, then 
pg so far as they are a necessary’ “ 
of equipment of the farm or estate, a 
inducement to choose the erection 
in rural districts as a direct form 

investment. 

a nye ok be 
a its many ramifica. 
tions : the time at my disposal, oad therefore 
venture to submit the following broad principles 
Be "Housing in nae dist 

‘ istricts should primarily 
Le a matter for the landowner, on hae might 
be imposed the duty of providing at his own 
cost a sufficiency of to accommodate the 
labourers and others regularly employed on his 
estate. A similar responsibility should be 
placed in such districts upon railway con- 
panies, — and other similar 


em of 3 

ig! there is a demand for houses beyond the 
above the landowner, if willing to provide them, 
should have facilities afforded him for obtaining 


‘lt 


charged and the extent of the gardens should te 


enforced. 
3. As the provision of garden d does 
to overcome the agai 
obtaining an adequate return on the cost 0 
building, labourers’ cot provided by 
such means, should have from an eighth to 
a quarter of an acre of land either adjoining 
or near to. 
4. Although, even with the advantage of 


cheap money, the standard of rents in run! 
distrlota would scldom permit the erection of 


_ cottages to be remunerative, I believe that 


landowners would usually be found willing 
meet any demand which might exist ; and inde! 
they are in the better position to do so as ther 
have the less need to consider the value or cost 
of the sites. Should, however, they object '0 
do more than provide the accommodation 
for their own and their tenants 


employees, the oy of providing the extn 


should be thrown upon 
the local authority. : s 
5. In such cases some inexpensive method 
should be devised for enabling the local authonty 
to obtain glory ee. if omg ld 
compulsion. vc poh : 
that, & tite for 8 honee being » Bs) oe 
for man, it is uty of an owner, 
the land available belongs to one person, 
: the lowest possible cost. It 
therefore, apart from such demand, the value 


b 


: ‘cultural value. 
of the land would be merely agricultura’ Yi 


price should be little in excess 

pets oh aroma if any, by severance, * 
But the influence of our profession could “ 
much. to obviate the need for any compulsion 
and I hope it may be uniformly opp. 
to the short-sigh oe Rage for 


a ing of 
lessening of the cost of erotics pet 


6. 
vital hengertanee, something shoul 
doors ‘ window-fra 8, staircases, 
4 fitti rw This would 
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THE | 
socIETY OF ARCHITECTS: 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


ee 
ning meeting of the new session 0: 

i Socety of Architwots was held on ‘Thuraday, 
November 13, when the ome sp ; y 
voTubbs, delivered am address, in the course of 


which he said :— : I 
“Tn surveying out work of the past year, 
ersonally attach most importance to on part 
of it connected with the formation of a bv pa 
mittee for the founding and establishing an 
atelier in London, rum on similar lines eho 
attached to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, in — 
which is now un fast accompli, and about w 

I shall have —,, to say later oa. 

In my last address made a estion that 
there was room for two societies to 
look after the best interests of our profession. 
Since then I have had twelve months in which 
to consider more fully the matter, and although 
T read with great interest a rable amount 
of adverse criticism in the professional Press, I 
see no reason to alter the view that I then 
expressed ; in fact, if anything, I feel more 
strongly on the subject now than I did then, 
and I should very much like to see representa- 
tive committees of both institutions meet to 
consider the question in all its bearings. 

Having always taken a deep interest in 
matters relating to the general welfare of our 
profession, it is only natural that during my 
period of office, under a sense of noblesse oblige, 
I should have given the matter much closer 
consideration than heretofore with a view to 
ascertaining if there are any practical means 
within our reach the adoption of which would 
enable us to raise the status of our profession 
and the standard of its work. I ve that 
such @ policy does exist, but its efficacy must 
rely to a large extent upon the ion and 
solidarity existing in our ranks. 


A United Profession. 


As a profession we must stand united ; there 
must be unanimity of opinion and unity of 
action in all matters pertaining to the general 
welfare of the profession. Granted that for 
purposes of better administration subdivision 
into numerous associations and societies is 
desirable, yet, in all matters of ral import- 
ance to the profession we work as one 
harmonious whole. 

If all architectural bodies could only be 
brought into agreement on this point I venture 
to,think that nothing would conduce more to 
or more rapidly accelerate the interest and 
progress of our profession in every conceivable 
way. Therefore, the dominant chord I wish to 
strike in my address this evening is that of 
unity, and until we get unity in the profession, 
and we are at least am ourselves, it 
is almost impossible to make the way that 
is demanded by the vast majority of the 
practising architects throughout the country 
and by all those who realise the importance of 
architecture as an art and the necessity for the 
proper education of architects and their protec- 
tion. Until we get a united profession it is 
almost impossible to deal effectually with such 
questions as the education and registration of 
architects, the proper government of architec- 
tural competitions, pee fixing of a scale of 
— which questions affect all architects 
whether members of any institution or not. 


Registration. 

I think that a very good starting-point for 
this policy is the questi of togistration. The 
Society during the last few months i rated 
\ Press campaign in the interests of the com- 
pulsory revistration of architects, and from the 
ide publicity given to the matter we have been 
ible to secure the keen interest of influential 
tembers of both Houses of Parliament and of 
others deeply interested in the subject, but we 
ur sadly handicapped through the lack of unity 

€ profession. 

The benetits that would acerue from statutory 
“ducation ind registration must be patent to 
48, in protecting the interests and raisi 

status of the trained and qualified 
wehitects, not only would the pu have a 
guarantee ‘I professional ability, but it would 
oe hepig ‘ian anything else to get rid of those 
to the detriment of the. do not 
ope ! oach ina Pomme mag educa- 
experience we t 
Tegard as strictly ih — a 
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Development of the Society. 

In view of the rapid growth of the Society 
the Council thought it desirable last year to 
revise the Articles of Association, not only 
roviding for present needs, but more particu- 
ly for its future development, and in doing 

so to form a new graduate class intermediate 
between the junior section and full membership, 
entrance to the new class to be by examination 


only. 

tt was felt desirable in dealing with the 
junior class of membership to set before them 
the necessity for qualifying for one of the 
higher classes as quickly as they reasonably 
could, and failing to advise them to turn 
their attention to some other calling, as they 
were evidently not desirous of taking the pro- 
The result of this poli beginning 

result of thi icy is just beginning to 
bear fruit, for the Council have found it necessary 
to intimate to a considerable number of students 
that their connection with the Society must 
lapse unless they are prepared to take things 
more seriously. 

Personally, I am of opinion that although 
this will entail some financial loss and apparent 
decrease in the total membership, yet it must 
tend very greatly to strengthen the Society and 
to raise the standard of admission. 

A situation naturally has arisen for which it 
is difficult at the moment to suggest a remedy, 
inasmuch as in the absence of statutory 
registration such persons cannot be prevented 
from — practice as architects, although 
they ma only partly trained and not 
possess the full qualifications necessary for the 
position. 

On the other hand, the action which the 
Council has taken may result in arousing them 
to a sense of their res ibilities and induce 
them to further qualify for readmission into 
this or some other architectural body. 

At any rate, it is obvious that the action of 
the Council ia this matter is entirely disinterested 
and is in the best interests of the profession. 

The additional disciplinary powers reposed in 
the Society by the new articles will enable the 
Council to effectually enforce the main principles 
laid down in the code of ethics adopted by the 
Society. All this must tend to the betterment 
of the Society as a professional body and to the 

advantage of its members. 


Professional Defence. 

I am glad to see that the example set by this 
Society in promoting a Professional Defence 
Fund and the machinery for its administration 
is being followed by kindred institutions not 
only at home but abroad. 

The Society, up to the present, has not beea 
called upon to take up any case, but the know- 
ledge that such a fund exists has been of great 
service to members who have been able to call 
attention to the fact that the fund is actually 
in being, and that a very influential committee 
has been formed ready to advise on any matter 
affecting the interests of architects. The very 
existence of this fund is evidence, I think, that 
this Society is desirous of affording its members 
every possible assistance, in protecting their 
best interests, and consequently the profession 
generally. 

I sincerely hope and feel that your Council 
will see their way to add to this fund from time 
to time, so that in the event of our having to 
fight a case we can see it right through without 
fear of being crippled through any lack of funds. 


Architectural Education. 

The layed by this Society in placing 
upon 2 working ro 8 the proposals for the 
introduction of the Beaux-Arts method of 
educating architects into this country resulted, 
as you all know, in the formation of an influential 
committee to consider the whole matter ; that 
committee, which is now an entirely independent 
one, is working on a scheme which strikes at 
the root of the whole matter, and your Society 
will always be entitled to the credit of supporting 
a pioneer movement of such great potentialities. 

Apart from what the atelier has accomplished 
for the advantage of those who have placed 
themselves under its guidance, the Society has 
achieved its aim in enabling the committee to 
call attention to a fault of the present system 
of architectural ing and to ] on to @ 
remedy with such effect as ap ly to cause 
consider the question. The result of all is 
that we now see strong evidence of the main 
lines of the committee's proposals being 
adopted so far as circumstances permit at the 
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moment. Bee seme that 
all educational authorities will see the advantage 


of adopting Beaux-Arts methods in the near 
future 


The atelier in Wells-mews is being most 
enthusiastically supported by the students 
there, and one has only to attend the various 
exhibitions of the students’ work that are held 
from time to time to see the marvellous strides 
that have been made in these few months in 
architectural composition and design. 

It could not be hoped that such a scheme as 
this could be self-supporting from the start, and 
I hope that the Society will see their way clear 
to render the committee all the assistance 
that lies in their power, and particularly that 
they will afford it financial support until such a 
time as the movement becomes self-supporting. 

Similar ateliers will, I firmly believe, at no 
very distant date, spring up in various districts 
round London, possibly also preparatory 
ones in the provinces, and I hope and believe 
that they will ultimately be attached to a 
national school of fine arts. 

There is no doubt that there is a demand for 
opportunities for further study of advanced 
design, where students who have completed the 
full curriculum provided in our various schools, 
and I believe that such an opportunity will be 
found in the ateliers already in existence. 

Iam ine enough to believe that similar 
ateliers will be started in connection with 
painting and sculpture, and this should lead to 
the arts working together in a national school, 
as they undoubtedly should do, when we should 
not only see a vast improvement in the design 
of our buildings, but should also see sculpture 
and painting applied to them in a proper manner, 
and this can only be arrived at by intimate 
understanding between the workers in the 
various arts. 


Ministry of Fine Arts. 

Last year I expressed the opinion that the 
time was fast approaching when architecture 
will come into her own again and resume that 
place in the public estimation which is her due 
and which she enjoys in more favoured countries, 
and we see evidence .of this in a movement 
which has recently been started. A committee 
will, I believe, shortly be formed to consider 
fully the question of a Minister of Fine Arts. 
Personally, I wish the movement every success, 
and I hope this Society will offer the movement 
any support in its power. I cannot help think- 
ing that if committees were formed in provincial 
towns with a central committee in London a 

t deal of useful work could be done in this 
irection, and, I believe, the literature that they 
— publish, for the information of the general 
ublic, would very soon arouse sufficient interest 
or the Government of the day to consider 
seriously the whole question ; they might even 
appoint a Royal Commission to investigate the 
matter. I feel certain that a Minister of Fine 
Arts will be regarded in the near future as a 
necessity, and steps should be taken without 
delay to bring the matter very clearly before the 
powers heh bes 

It is rumoured that the London County 
Council has already taken steps to appoint an 
independent architect, who will be available, 
free of charge, to advise building owners as to 
the suitability of their designs for any building 
on important sites in London, and one can at 
least express the hope that this will be the thin 
end of the wedge for the appointment of a 
Minister of Fine Arts, and that London’s 

example will be speedily followed in other large 


cities. 

In my address last time I had a good deal to 
say about official architecture, and I pointed 
out the desirability of every public building 
being designed by the one man in the country 
who was best able to solve the particular 
_— involved, and this one man can only 

discovered by a properly organised 
competition. 

If we are to get the best ible design and 
solution of a particular competitions 
should be left as free and unfettered as possible, 
and the programme should set forth the require- 
ments and make what suggestions are thought 
fit; but it should contain the fewest possi 
number of conditions. It follows that 


hance of success at all if the conditions were 
(Continued on page 532.) 
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List of Competitions, —— 


The date given at the cciepusiienad ssn: gemma tees Uk Aiea te GM Gn Gn, 0 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


then ‘lls « 


*,° It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while yo; 
tee eS ee y 





Gompetitions. 


+ The Beall 22. SP ones ge 
receive the names of ae yo > wiles to 1 
A limited number will 





limited com: to submit their names by 
above date, t 


Ms od whom will be chosen. 
Bayp 


— Te Folkestone Corporation in ite designe for 
— vi 
sand yezilion + to be erected on the face of the 
Weat iff vertisement in 
August 15, and “ Competition News,” A 
Decemser 19. ee ~ DwaiLiwcs. 
—he Corporation repared to con 
sider echenes from architects and a eo ato | 


Bolton- 
ee Ne 1 aaa Engineer, Bank-street, 


eon Si 81.—London. Cosa Buip- 
Public Baildines invite | ay Rn 
ublic Buildings invi > rom arc 
in competition for new offices for the Board of 
Trade, etc., an itehall-gardens, Sv, | 
particulars, issues for September 
October 17. pew also ad Peg 


i tember 5 
ANUARY 2. a =~ Sagghegter te Bomp- 
InGS a¥D ALTERA 


at Se Manchester “tok nate hs 





we 
buildings pon Be 
Exopenge ee stidao Bs ay a in issue 
gy my 1 a on — Tecuwrcat Insrt- 


TUTs.—The ra 

tive h t plane for e orpagsto seen tee. Feces 
nstitute at 
* Marce Belfast. — Art GALLERY AND 
Museum. —The Belfast Corporation — 
for above buildings. Total cost to 
£75,000, of wltak a h only £3 £50,000 0 will I’ be Fox de ‘fe 

Assessor, . Burnet, B.A 


once, 


Apait 1.—Sofia.—Desicws ror a Royat Patace 
axp Law Covrrs.—Particulare from the Com- 


mercial Intelligence Bran of the ene < 
be -street, Bee 

850, he. 27, 
page 708, 3 June 2. 
o 2. — Ottawa. — Deere: 2 
‘OURTS UILDINGS. — The partmen 
Public Works, Ottawa, invite mary combat 
submit sketch designe in a 
tion for above buildings. Six 
from these for final i eo: aoe 
successful competitors 
winner will be entrusted ageing | 
particulars in issue Beptember ‘c and ork, Bee 
tieement in issue of September 12. 

N — Shi —M at Orrices.—The 
Shipley U.D.C. invite com titive = and va 
signe for new Municipal 
siring to compete may i my a plan of the = 
and printed conditions of the competition on 
application {jo Mr. I. Lindow, Clerk to the 
Council, Council Offices, Shipley. The competi- 


tion is open only to architects residing or having 
offices in any part of Yorkshire. 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 


Novemarr 15. — . — Scnoo..—Persons 
desirous of tendering for new elementary school 
at Messing for B ws Essex E.C. should send in 
their names to Mr. G. C. Holland, Clerk to Sub- 


Committee, the Technical College, Colchester, 
Tenders. 


with a cheaue for £2 2s as deposit, 
are returnable on November 28. 

1 og 15.-Newbiggin Colliery.—Scnoot. 
Builders desiring to tender for the erection of 
a new school at Newbiggin Colliery, to accommo- 
date 736 scholars, and algo « wilery cent 
and eqovtaler'» Swelling -bowes for the North 
umberla nd E.C.. should send their names 
. ; pons of 29 3) to Mr. C owe - tne Moot 

a ewoas -Tyne. receipt 
tenders to be fixed, 

Novemser 15. — bi te — 
Bales desirous oma ot tgndectang of 


resbyterien! ch | a rile 
should unr to wg  Wrison ; 
Wingate. Deposit, 


Pe egy gh iq. — 


and ‘i, aa 


“Novexans Mie Gee oe te 





Office, 34 # 


chester Got Fon Committee of the Man- 
Corporation invite tenders for the several 
pom Gee As I 


ow Moor-r0ad, 
ali wes 
aor 


a 17. — Hew 
of the Kingston | 


shag he cies Wee 
: Fie! 


“See The B.C. 
works reg pee yo “th ‘erection os new inlante’ 
aes Winder wena _— 





Portamouth. 
Novemser We —For 
ASoraman tr br5*. me 





matlen ke rity invite separate tenders { 
at Holme Hil] hg 
aren — Quantities, etc.. ‘tee 


x ington Earnshaw, Surveyor. Carlton House, 
18.—Grimsby.—Cvorxroous.—The 


a eee eet oe 
~ALTERATIONS, 

versedge U.D.C. invite te 

to two hae at The the ion en 

Burveyer yor to ne Coun il, ll Lave r A Rothe hera, 


ewpork— ALtenation 
songs Bede airy Wachee estera Railway ce et invite — 


ecifcation, wate oa 

10. 

office cas emia at Newport Glee.” 
VEMBER —Peniscowles. Bil recog ; 

end Yorkshire and 908 Sa 


ee 


North-Western Joint Railway. te 
the construction erection og on le 
Feniscow Specification, ete., at the 
3 O - » Hunts Bank, Manchester. 
OVEMBER os h.—Hovsts.—For 
the erection and completion of sixty-t 
houses of iarothins Hemaworth, forthe ea 
Kirk Featherstone, emsw: 
an coe arside & Pooninaten. apehitects 


| raves dnd and Castleford. 
November is. ~ Miserden. — For ailice ol 
urch of England school at Miserden. Particy. 
i . Phillips, architect, Gloucester 


t, £2 2s. 
OVEMBER 20. — wn. --~ ALTERATIONS, ETC.— 
Corporation of invite tenders {or 
pe en gre and additions at us Passherten Hospital 


mn, etc.. of the Borough 


inge-road. Specificatio 
Engioeer, Mr. A. T. Gooseman, King-stréet West, 


Be 
2 
— 
wr 


OVEM 21. — Kendal.—Buncarow.—Whok 
or geparate invited for the erection of an 
t-roomed Ww st, ae ee. 
-road, a. tions 
ol Mz. Blephen Shaw FRIBA. architec, 
Novemser 21 Ita.—F. 
tion of a ~ Sy at ieee Park, | es Mr. = 
hall-Webb. Mr, F. G. Moore, B.Sc., architect 
surveyor, 9, Fleet-street, Torquay. 
OVEMBER 21. — hiw. —Rawovariox — 


ion and sono» of Mount Zion 
iyrhiw. Ppecites of Mr 
eswell, M.S.A.. mac «led Tre- 


—~Bishop'’s Wood.—Rirze Ravcz 
ted the Cornwall. Territorial 
the a of a . 

ADs, 


roe eo and 





ey 


Hi 


al 


2 
et 


N 22. — fre omg —The 
Territorial tion invite 
Laat et at nChideock 

of F. T. Maltby, architect and 

veasioy 22. .— WASHHOUSE = 


‘required invite tenders for the 


in connection with the 


dere Washhouse, 

ESE acta oh “2 + soe 
Chat Sanitary ettcster, 23, 

—Manchester.—Scnoot.—'The 

tom invite tenders for erection of 


OVEMBER —Powan Cross.—Hovse.—For 
, otras 2 —towan Gres Hoc eer 


P. nln nnchiech. Tray ete, of Mr. A 
SCHOOL ADDITIONS 


eles Tanda ng I’s Glamorgan age 


zi 


tenders for new or 
etc, Quantities, ¢te.. 
lar. Np SK. 19. Castletree 


ovemaen 34, — ag ng 
ee. for e 

rege ere es ies 
a 

Classes e ie E. Holloway. 


Worthi Execraicit’ 
orthing (© rporation | inv 
jons in <Crporton De th ¢ Be 

‘orpo 
Pete a of. the Boro 
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the ne mes 
may be een 
Novexse 
Sedgelie ic 
of twenty- 
Township ‘ 
tions, te. 
Sed etic id. 
* JOVEME 
fo LasouR 
H.M. Worl 
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Minety P.( 
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way. 
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Workhouse 
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specificatio 


DecemBEr 
For alterat 
dent C nee 
of Mr. 
Llanelly, « 
M.S.A., are 
Talbot. 

DeceMBE? 
—For the 
combe, Te 
Speci ficati« 
Tenders to 

No Da 
Monmouth: 
vite tender 
miniature 
Drill-hall. 
Habershon 


ae 
Balby-with 


tion of a d 
works, W< 
ticulars 
Council Of 
No Dat 
the variow 
holiday ho 
Quantities 
tects, Excl 
No Dan 
erection of 
for Earlb: 
W. Henry 
is 
No Date 
works requ 
combined | 
ticulars of 
No Dat 
nulling-dor 
ars of Me: 
No | 
For interi 
carried ont 
lars of M 
Rochdale. 
No Dar 
QUARTERS. — 
quarters 
Dossor, & 
architects, 
No Dare 
The Watt 
tenders for 
at Mason 
etc., of My 
avenue, W 


ENGIN 
Novemae 
ATFRIAL.— 
supply of f 
OiN)* ets 
Martin. 
Rotherhan 
welty UD 
for the su] 
Mr. Dan F 
Cour A 






*) are 
 XXxviii, 
+ do not 
» Will be 


illing t, 


le every 


titon House, 


KROOMS.—'The 
© tenders for 
ll and Hamil. 
the architect, 
» Grimsby, 
~ALTERATIONs 
ets for altera. 
8, Heckmond. 
A. Rothera. 


} 
Se The 
Rvite tenders 
voles, New. 
i, @te., at t 
tation. ‘a 
D0DS Sup. 
m and 
 tendets {or 


r erection o! 
en. Particu- 
. Gloucester 


TIONS, ETC,— 
tenders for 
ton Hospital 
the Borough 
-street West, 


LOW.— Whole 
rection of an 
mank Green, 
ifications, 

-. architect, 


4.—For erec- 
ir. H. Down. 
c., architect 
iy. 
ENOVATION - 
Mount Zion 
ms of Mr 
hitect, Tre- 


Rrvte Rance 
|. Territorial 
ion of a rifle 
ro, Plans, 
rehitect and 


L-HALL.—The 
lation invite 
it Chideock 
rehitect and 


House Ex- 
ders for the 
om with the 


cnooL.—'The 
rection of 4 


Hovse.—For 
Cross, near 
of Mr. A 


Apprrioxs 


ovsrs.—The 
the erection 
he Housing 
rdance with 

Holloway. 
neil. 
s, Cler fo 
n. Deposit. 
Exectricity 
tion invite 
n with the 
ion Depot. 
he Borough 


'C. invite 
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BUILDING—continued, 
The dote given at the commencement each 
uph ig the jatest date when the or 
Se sanes of those to submit tenders, 
may be gent th. 


Vovex 26. — — Hovsrs. — The 
acigon id R.D.C, invite u for the . 4 
of tweuiy-tive Domes at = G in the 
tons, etc ae aes jemes Stones, Surveyor, 
Sedgefie:d. t, 3 ‘ oe 


povemaee . oo 
so LasouR EXCHANGE, ~~ 8 
H.M. Works, ete., invite tenders for alterations 


toa Labour 
Repairs, etc.—The 


e. 
November 27, 


Minety P.C.. invite ten for repairs to nine 
cottages, and the reconstruction of four water- 
, and repairs to roofs of 


losets, 
Specifications Bo th E. 
Council, Minety 1 

* Novemaer 20. — Southampton.—Scnoor.— 
The Southampton C.C, inyite tenders for altera- 
tions to the Basingstoke, Sarum Hill School, and 
reerecting a corrugated-iron building, etc. 

* Decemstr 8,—Camberley.—Lecruze Hatt, 
erc.—The Secretary of State for War invites 
tenders for erection of a lecture hal] and covered 


six cottages. 
Taylor, Check’ to 


way. 

Drcem BER 3.—Walsall.._Worxnovse Bur.p- 
wwcs.—The Guardians of Walsall Union invite 
tenders for the erection of new buildings at their 
Workhouse in the Pleck-road, Walsall, in 
accordance with and specifications pre- 
pared by Messrs. H. E. Lavender & Son, archi- 
tects, Bridge-street, Walsall, at whose offic. 
specifications, etc., may be o Deposit, 
£1 1s, 

* Decemuen 5. — Edenbridge. — Scnoor. — 
The Kent E.C. invite tenders for erection of a 
schoo] for special subjects. 

December 5.—Llanelly.—ALTERATIONS, ETC. 
For alterations and renovation of Bryn Indepen- 
dent Chapel, near Lianelly. Specifications, etc.. 
of Mr. J. White, Woodbine, rton, near 
Lianelly, or at my office. Mr. D. J. Jones, 
ues. architect and surveyor, Talbot-road, Port 
‘albot. 

Decempen 6.—Tedburn St. Mary.—Corraces. 

For the erection of two cottages at Withy- 
combe, Tedburn St. Mary, for Mr. J. B. Mann. 
Specifications may be seen at Withycombe Farm. 
Tenders to Mr. Mann. 

No Dartse.—Abercarn.—Rirte Raxce.—The 
Monmouthshire Territorial Force Association in- 
vite tenders for the construction of an inclosed 
miniature rifle range adjoining the Abercarn 
Drill-hall. Particulars of the architects, Messrs. 
Habershon, Fawekner Co., F.R.I.B.A.. 41. 
Eigh-ctpest. Heeport, on. 

No Date. - by.—Hovse.—The U.D.C. of 
Balby-with-Hexthorpe invite tenders for the erec- 
tion of a dwelling-house at their sewage-disposal 


works, Woodfield-lane, Balby, Doncaster. Par- 
ticulars of Mr, Geor Gledhill. Surveyor, 
Council Offices, Balby, Bopsacter. 


No Dare.—Bradford.—Hourpay Home.—For 
the various works required in the erection of the 
holiday home for the Bradford Cinderella Club. 
Quantities of Mesers. Walker & Collinson, archi- 
tects, Exchange-buildings, Bradfords 


No Date.—Earlby.—Civs Premwists.—For the 
erection of club premises in New-goad, Earlby. 
for Earlby Band Club. Plans, etc., of Mr. 


Henry Mann, 16, Grove Hall-drive, Beeston, 


i) 

No Date.—Keighley.—Convewrences.—Various 
works required in connection with the erection of 
combined conveniences in Victoria Park. Par- 
ticulars of Borough Engineer. 

No Dare. -~- Lan . ~~ Demotrriox, — For 
ulling-down @ number of cottages, etc. Particu- 
ars of Messrs. McAdam & Russell, Lancaster. 

No Dare.—Liittleborough.-—Rewovatrows.— 
For interior renovations at two schools, to be 


carried out during Christmas holidays. Particu- 
oo Mr. J. A. Grindrod, 82, Lord-street, 
bc ndale, 
No Dare.--Pocklington.—Trrerrortmt Heap- 


QvarTeRs.—For the erection of Territorial Head- 
quarters at Pocklington. Mesars. 
Dossor, & Wellsted and A. Easton, associated 
arcnitects, Waterloo-chambers, Hull. 
The Ds re. Wealdstone,Bustess Premrses.—) 
¢ Watford Co-operative Society, Ltd.. invite 
tenders for the erection of new business premises 
oe mT eh arenes, anlaeete. Specification, 
o Vig Tas ‘eg 
avenue, Watford, —~ yres, architect, 5, Pistt's 
ENGINEERING, IRON. AND STEBL. 


y NOVEM nen 17. —- Rotherham. -- Tramway 
‘teeta —The Corporation invite tenders for 


supply of about 420 tons of tramway rails, special 
pole te. Specifications, ete., of Mr. é 
Rethechame rush «Engineer, Town Hall, 


Nour ner 18.—Bedwellty.—Prres.—The Bed- 
sag UD C, (Water Department) invite tenders 
) © supply of steel mains, together with the 


M. 1, 1 gpPecials. Forms of tender, etc., from 
Ca... H. Price. Engineer and Surveyor to the 
” Aberbargeed.” ° 
‘| MBER 18.—Bedwellty.—Pires.—The Red- 
i. |) ©-D.C. (Gas Department) invite tenders 
ani, “tpply and delivery of 1,850 yds. of 6-in. 
a cs. of 4-in. steel main, together with the 
gee.  . Taeme of tender. etc.. from 
. s ce, 
the Council, “Aberbe ~ dager and Surveyor to 
Th. bey wer ae AND eas — 
lap rectors 0} urma wa 
ow Itd., invite tenders for the eu of 


; steel enach ws for 60 
~ ule. Por éark specifies py of ios. 
ect Charved. Mr. ome. -Menaging 
‘ road-street, 


A. H. . are 


[Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this i-mue.] 
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Nov 18.—London. 

Great "Western Railway tenner! Tone tenders oo 
for the supply of ebout 90 tons of steel bridge 
girders and other iron and steel work of British 
manufacture. Specification at the office of the 

néeer at ha dington ate Re 
. -—Gas onts, Fire- 
rtc.-The Bradford Corporation invite 
fence Ts for the supply of retorts and of fire- 
ricks and fireclay requized in the fixing of such 
retorts during Png year 191 anne tender 
Plicati . Chas, > i , 
awn Hall. Bradford eyes 
EMBER 24.—Epsom.—Pirrs.—The Epsom 
Se pete were See ota 
, 12-ft. on water pipes and specials, 
15 in. in diameter, to the specification ‘of Mr. 
W. Vaux Graham, M.Inst.C.E.. 5, Queen Anne’s- 
ate, Westminster, from whom particulars can 

obtained. Deposit, £2 2s. 

November 24.—Epsom.—Pumptnc Piant.—The 
Epsom U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply and 
erection of pumping plant at the waterworks in 
East-street. to raise water from the well 80 ft. 
deep, and deliver it to the reservoir on the Downs 
against @ combined head of about 350 ft. Par- 
ticulars of Mr. W. Vaux Graham, M Inst.C_E.. 


a pues Anne's-gate, Westminster. Deposit, 
Novemsern 24. — Leicester. — Sree. Roor 


Trusses, ETC. Leicester Corporation invite 
tenders for the suppy and erection of steel roof 


trusses, etancheons girders, etc., at the car 

repairing shops pecification, etc.. of the 

oe pore: Town Hall, Leicester. 
it, £1. 


NOVEMBER 24.—-Liverpool.—Hosrrtat Stroves.— 
The Committee of Visitors of Rainhill Asylum 
invite tenders for supplying and fixing three 
ventilating hospital stoves. Particulars of Mr. 
Jas. Gornall, Clerk and Steward, County Asylum. 
Rainhill. 

November 24.—Liverpool.—Cooxitnc Appana- 
tus.—The Committee of Visitors of Rainhill 
Asylum invite tenders for the supply of boiling 
pans, steam chambers, and steam hot closets for 
the Asylum kitchen. Particulars of Mr. Jas. 
Gornall. Clerk and Steward, County Asylum, 
Rainhill. 

Novemser 24. — Liverpool. — Lavnpry 
Macuinery.—-The Committee of Visitors of Rain- 
hill Asylum invite tenders for laundry machinery 
and drying apparatus. Particulars, etc., of Mr. 
aoe. Sornell. Clerk and Steward, County Asylum. 

inhill. 

Novemstr 24.—Liverpool.—Execraic Firrincs. 
—The Committee of Visitors of Rainhill Asylum 
invite tenders for electric wiring and fittings for 
@ new ward. Particulars, ete., of Mr. Jas. 
Gornal!l, Clerk and Steward, County Asylum. 
Rainhill. 

Novemser 25.—-Mfaldon.—Concretre Reservoir, 
Tank, etc.—The R.D.C. of Maldon invite tenders 
for the execution of the following works :—f{1) 
Concrete reservoir to hold 10,000 gallons. smal! 
engine-shed, and foundations for overhead tank: 
(2) emall combined oil-engine and pump; (3) 
overhead tank to hold 10,000 gallons. on st-el 
staging. Specification of Mr. Almond. the 
Council’s Surveyor, 6, Market-hill, Maldon. 

Novemner 26. —- Hammersmith. — Execrricat 
InstTattation.—-The London C.C. invites tenders 
for an_ electrical installation at the Hammer- 
smith Trade Schoo] for Girls, Lime-grove, Ham- 
mersmith, comprising about 140 lighting points. 
Specfication, ete.. of the Chief Engineer of the 
Council, Mr. G. W. Humphreys. at the County 
Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W. Deposit, £1. 

NovemBer 26.—Weymouth.—Inon Tanx.- The 
Weymouth Corporation invite tenders for a 
galvanised-iron petroleum tank, capable of hold- 
ne ves gallons. Mr. H. A. Huxtable, Town 

lerk. 

Novemser 28.—Manchester.—Borrrs, rerc.— 
The Electricity Committee of the Manchester 
Corporation invite tenders for the eupply and 
erection at their Stuart-street generating-station 
of two water-tube boilers and superheaters, 

economisers. coal chutes, ash conveyor, pipe con- 
nections, additional stoker shafting, and clutches, 
and pneumatic ash handling plant to boiler-house 
No. 2. Specification, ete.. of Mr. F. E. Hughes, 
Secretary, Electricity Department. Town Hall, 
Manchester. Deposit, £2 2s. : 

Decemser 17.—-Egypt.—-Sreet.—The Egyptian 
War Department invite tenders for the supply 
of mild steel tees, angles. bars. and sheets. 
Particulars from Sir A. L. Webb, Queen Anne’s- 
chambers. Westminster, S.W. 

Decemser_22.—MelIbourne.—-Rarmway Execrri- 
rication.—-The Agent-General for Victoria in- 
vites tenders for the following apparatus for use 
in connection with the signalling on the Mel- 
bourne suburban railwaye:—(1) Track feed- 
boxes, including signa] transformers, switch- 
wear. and accessories: (2) track resistances; (3) 
impedance bonds; (4) track relays and relay- 
boxes. Tenders can be submitted for any sec- 
tion individually, or for all four. Specifications, 
ete. from the Agent-General for Victoria. 
Deposit, £5 5s. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING. MATERIALS, 
etc. 

Novemsen 17.—Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Srozes. 
~The Tyne Improvement Commission invite 
tenders for the surply of stores for twelve months 
from January 1, 1914. Forms of tender on 
application at the office of the Commissioners 
Engineer, Clarendon House, Clayton-street West, 


N le-upon- : 
ovrmper 17. outh.—ParrrinG, etc.— 
The Education Committee invite tenders for 
painting and cleaning cortpin schools dories iv. 
. be wa & ° 
eas a hitect, Portsmouth. 
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Novemaer 18. Edinb ~~ Srores. — The 
Prison Commissioners for invite offers 
for suppying the prisons with oils, paints, etc., 
for tweve months from January 1 next. Forms 
of tender and ao inieematee n an be ates wena 
prisons. Mr. D. Crom retary, 
Prison Commission for Scotland, Edinburgh. 

est Hartlepool 


I s RES.— 
The Corporation invite tenders for goods and 
year, including kerbstone, 

paving setts, lime, etc., 
tools, rdware, etc. Specifications of the 
Borough Engineer, West H 1. 

_Novemser 19.—Chorley.—Bricxs, rtc.—The 
Chorley Corporation invite tenders for the follow- 
ing :—80,000 best plastic engineering bricks and 
70,000 seconds; 480 lin. yds. of 14) in. by 6 in, 
machine-dressed coping; 150 to 
Portland cement, etc. ifications, etc., from 
Mr. G. H. Hopkinson, Borough Surveyor. 

NoveMBER 19.—Mull.— Paiwrixc The Hull 
Education Committee invite tenders for internal 
painting and cleaning at certain schools. Par- 
ticulars of Mr. J. T. Riley, Education Offices, 
Albion-street, Hull. 

November 20,—Carnarvon.—Furnitune.—The 
Guardians of Carnarvon Union invite tenders for 
a a their new Infirmary. Specification 
of Mr. Henry Thomas, Clerk, 14, Market- 
etreet, Carnarvon. 

Novemser 21.—Rhondda.— Patric, erc.—-The 
Rhondda U.D.C. invite tenders for the ee 
works :—(1) Painting and colouring (inside an 
outside) of iron classrooms at the Treherbert, 
Ynyswen, and Liwynypia Council Schools; (2) 
improvements at the Ferndale Girls’ School. 
Specifications, etc., of Mr. Jacob Rees. Hillside 


Cottage, Pentre. 

Novemper 22. — Felling. — Marrntats.—The 
U.D.C. of Felling invite tenders for the cupply 
of macadam; Heworth freestone kerb. fiags, 


setta, etc.; whinstone kerb setts, etc.; Portland 
cement, sanitary pipes, etc., for twélve months. 
Tender forms from the Surveyor, Council- 
buildings, Felling-on-Tyne. 

* Novemper 25.— Edmonton.—Barrtisn Port- 
tawp Cement. — The Edmonton U.D.C. invite 
tenders for supply and delivery of British Port- 
land cement. 

Novemser 25. — Enniskillen.—Stores.—The 
Sligo, Leitrim, and Northern Counties Railway 
Company invite tenders for_stores for twelve 
months from January 1 to December 31, 1914, 
including cement, slates, sewer pipes, fire- 
bricks, etc.; colours, etc.: iron castings, tools, 
etc. Mr. John Daff, Secretary. Secretary's Office, 
Enniskillen. Forms (thirty-six in all). 1s. each. 

Novemsea 25. — Gateshead. — Storrs. — T 
North-Eastern Railway Company invite tenders 
for the supply during the six or twelve months 
from January 1, 1914, of various articles, includ- 
ing metal goods, cement, concrete and artificial 
stone flags, sanitary drain pipes, chimney-pots, 
etc. Forms of tender, specification, ete.. of Mr. 
E. i. Clark, Stores Superintendent, Gateshead 

Novemser 25.—York.—Triecrara Strores.—The 
North-Eastern Railway Company invite tenders 
for telegraph stores. Forms of tender on appl- 
cation to . - H. Ellison, Telegraph Super- 
intendent, York. 

Novemser 26. — Kingston -on - Thames. — 
Srores.—The Lunatic Asylums Visiting Com- 
mittee of the Surrey C.C. invite tenders for the 
supply for twelve calendar months of painters 
end glaziers’ materiale hardware, etc. Mr. 
Reginald A. Hodges, County Hall, Kingston-on- 

hames. 


ROADS, SANITARV AND WATER 
WORKS 


Novemser 17.—Blackburn.—Stxeer Worxs— 
The Highway Committee invite tenders for the 
following works respectively :—Excavating, 
forming, and paving of several streets. S - 
cations, ete, of Mr. William Stub 
A M.Inst CE, Borough Engineer, Munica 
Offices, Blackburn. 

Novemser 17. — Foulridge.—WatTerworks.— 
The Burnley R.D.C. invite tenders for work at 
the reservoir at Whitemoor. Foulridge, includ- 
ing concrete lining to reservoir, and brick lining 
to well. Particulars of r. Pritchard, 
engineer, 18, Nicholas-street. Duraley. 

Novemaer 18. — Bridlington. — Sewrn,—The 
Sanitary Committee invite tenders for laying 
9-in. sewer in North-cstreet. fications, etc., 
of Mr. E. R. Matthews, Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall. 

Novemser 19.—Maas.—Roapworx.—The Naas 
(No. 1) RDC. invite tenders_of roadwork. 
Schedules of work. ete., of Mr. D. J. Purcell, 
Clerk to the Council, Naas, Co. Leinster. 

Novemser 20.—Grindleford._Roap Wipewrns. 
_The Derbyshire C.C. invite tenders for the 
widening of the main road between _Grindleford 
Station approach and Grindleford Bridge. The 
projected works will include @ considerable 
amount of earthwork and rubble walling. Speci- 
fication, ete., of Mr, J. W. Horton, A.M-Inst Cc =. 
County. Surveyor, County Offices, Derby. 
Deposit, £2. 

OVEMBER 21.—Prestwich.—Srreer Works — 
he U.D.C. of Prestwich invite tenders for 
carrving out works of private street improve- 
ment in Hillten-cwescems. ee” from 

ich. it, s. 
the Surveyor, Prestwic pe oa 


SY Naga 5 Hardingstone ‘invite tenders for 


iC. 
Ta to beds and sewerage works 


ifiextiong may be seen at Mr. FP. 
—- Shrewsbury. — Roans.—The 
Shrewsbury Corporation invite tender= for con- 


structing = saan Seem Longden Whe ~ 
Re uerosd, Plans, etc.. of Mr. W. op 
Eddswon Boronreh Rarvover. Borcug “ 


veyor’s Office. Deposit, £'. 
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ROADS, etc.—continued. 

The date given at the commencement each 
paragraph is the latest date when the , or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. ‘ 


Novemser 24.—Liverpool.—Sanit. a 
—The Committee of Visitors of i 
oe = Ra losets te P ie ars, ete 
¥ . water-c . ete. +. 
of Mr. Jes. Gornall, Clerk and Steward, County 


Asylum, Rainhill. aa Hs 
Novemsrr 24. — “= a 
Pontypridd U.D.C. invite ter for the n 
enly of about 84 rag stee] r 
ond 6 ee. St ee _ tube sewer at 
qreup. ontypridd. Specification, etc., of Mr. 


ore ciet Bail and Surveyor to 


Council, M Buildings. Pontypridd. De- 
posit, £1 Is. ? 
Novemsrr 24. — 


eee — Svsperpine 
Sewrr.—The Pontypridd..U.D.C. invite tenders 


C, ite 
for the suspending only of about 100 yds. of 
stee]_ tube sewer from Mill-street Viaduct, 
and laying only of about 50 yds. of caet- 
sewer on masonry piers in the River ’ ; 
Specification, ete., of Mr. W. E. Lowe, poet 
and Surveyor to the Council. Municipal Build- 
ings, Pontypridd. Deposit, £1 1s. 

Novemser 24.—Southowram.—Sraeet Wonks. 
—The Southawram U.D.C. invite tenders for 
flagging. kerbing, and channelling certain 
Specification of Mr. J. Edgar Oates, Surveyor, 
Council O , Fouthawram. 

* Novemsrr 2%.—Hammersmith.—Pavinec.— 
The Hammersmith B.C. invite tenders for 
paving carriageway and footways. 

Novemsern 27.—Lewes.—Srewace Woras.—The 
Guardians of the Lewes Union invite tenders for 
the construction of cast-iron and stoneware pipe 
sewers, manholes, etc.. and sewage purification 
works, comprising detritus and anaérobic tanks, 
percolating filter bed, and eand filter for the 
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prising 
ware 
Son, CE. 8, St 
Novemser 29. —- worth. — Dr =, iin 
Pe ay a 
Outer Sy Eee ps ee 
long 96 yds. Pa: from Mr. t- 
wood, Surveyor. ‘ ; 
Novemser Roaps.— 


29. menses Teignmouth. ar 
idcpine sad henootieant of portions ai 
widening and im ° 
hopsteignton-road and Mill-lane, in the. Urbs 
District of Tei sts. 


office of Mr. FW. Kajieh pan Fg %, ater 


ae r, Town posi t, 
Novemser 30. Langley.-Stwrnacr.— 
The Hemel Hemps R.D.C. invite. ers for 
the construction of sewerage works. The works 
will comprise 358 yds, lin. of 9-in. stoneware pipe 
sewer, with all appurtenan 
of two percolating filter beds, addi to pre- 
eent pemone-s . and other ry works. 
quantities, Ge. ¢. ce Deekpeets Mr. W. H. 
Rad a. on am street, 
icin Doak ae 


ns Exmouth. -W aren Ww 






U.D.C. invite tenders for the wee 
y) og 10 laying water Maing j 
W's rand Gout of Mr Samed 
enginee: Surveyor, Couneil Offices 


Public Appointment. 
* No’ 25.—Borovan ENGINEER'S Assis. 
; ee oo 
Huction Sates. 


Novemeer 19.—Harrow-road 
Beit will éell by auction, on tbe ee J. r. 
® 4 ey P 
stock: in-trude and plant of a builds the 
+ Ry dont 









.—Catiord Hill. Messrs 
Co, will sel] by auction, at na i 
NOVEMBER —Pulham.—Mr. Hw 


No . — London.— Messrs. i 

4 will elt by Paver at the Geen 
Old y vhag EC.. an 

; 8, , ete, 
* 1—ondon.—Mr. i. W’ Sut; 
bY a 1 by a oe the premises, a quantity 


™ . 
ster 3.—Thornton Heath.— 
oy i A Ge oo wl ty cede 


art, property. 


(Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this issue.) 
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(Continued from page 529.) 
binding, instead of, as I propose, making them 
merely suggestions. 

If the promoters knew exactly what they 
wanted there would be no necessity for a com- 
petition, but as a rule they have a vague idea 
what their requirements are, and if an architect 
by departing from their suggestions can show 
them a better scheme it surely is in the interests 
of the promoters to see such a scheme. There- 
fore the competitor should have as free a hand 
as possible. 

There is a very great deal of useful work that 
could be done by the various architectural 
societies throughout the country in connection 
with competitions in the direction of the proper 
organisation and regulation of architectural 
competitions. This is another very strong 
reason for unity. : ; 

I have yet to learn that it is a good thing for 
the profession that architects competing should 
have their designs published in book form and 
sold at the rate of four a penny. It seems to 
me that this has only to be carried far enough 
for people to cease altogether to require the 
services of an architect when they contemplate 
the erection of a emall country residence, house, 
cottage, or other building that can be easily 
adapted to suit any site. 


An Ideal London on Paper. 
_ Town-planning schemes are being prepared 
in & great many districts round London, and if 
steps are to be taken to provide a boulevard on 
the outskirts there is no time to be lost. . I, 
personally, have made a trip round London on 
about the seven-mile radius, and, I think, as far 
as the north-west, north, and north-east districts 
aré concerned it could be done at a com 
tively small cost, and it would prove, I believe, 
a real boon to London, and should be considered 
in connection with the town-planning schemes 
now being prepared. 
_ Another point which I should like to emphasise 
is the question of improvements to be carried 
out in our big cities. It seems to me that if a 
committee of architects could be formed to 
consider the maps of the various towns in 
detail, and to lay down on the maps the street 
improvements which should ultimately be 
catried out when the opportunities arise, with 
due regard, of course, to the preservation of 
ancient monuments and fine buildings, our 
towns and cities would ultimately become as 
beautiful as possible, and we should be all the 
time working to that end. 

_ Had such a plan been in existence before the 
Great Fire of London it would not-have been 
hecessary to consider after the ca: the 
best method of rebuilding, as that would have 
been already settled, but as it was they had no 
preconsidered scheme ' of improvement, and 
when it was decided what was the right thing 





to do reconstructions had actually commenced, 
and a grand opportunity was lost. We should 
all have been glad to have seen Wren's grand 
conception carried out. We must, I feel, be 
prepared to avail ourselves of every possible 
opportunity of improving our towns and cities 
and to have a scheme laid down on paper, so 
that when chances for making improvements 
come we shall not have to start thinking what 
is best to be done—we should simply have to 
refer to the maps and carry out at least a 
portion of the settled scheme. 

Again, when the great fire took place in. the 
Jewin-street area of the City of London improve- 
ments could have been made, and a large area 
of back land brought up to a valuable fron 
which would have gone a long way tow 
paying the cost of the improvement scheme. 
As we are now situated it is only when a 
catastrophe occurs that we have occasion to 
start thinking about improvements; whereas, 
if a definite scheme was in readiness for such 
emergencies no time would have to be lost, and 
part of a tho hly well-considered scheme 
carried out in of either rebuilding on the 
old lines or adopting a scheme not so fully 
considered. 


Smoke Abatement. 


What we as architects should try. to do is to 
beautify our cities as opportunities arise. We 
could make a start by giving all the support 

ble to the smoke abatement movement. 

his would tend to. purify our atmosphere and 
give us more uent op ities of seeing 
our buildings under blue skies and_ brilliant 
sunshine, and enhance the charm of architectural 


smokeless fuel, and if we did this in private 
houses a deal of the smoke nuisance would 
be a As it is, I firmly believe that in 
London the smoke arises more from the a 
aggregate of private houses than from 
factory chimneys. 





all confidence in his hands by the master mason 
or the architect, for the man entrusted with 
the work was known to be a competent crafts. 
man, and his individuality was recogaised and 
appreciated. Bat now if fine piece of work is 
earried out the firm which is employed take all 
credit for it, and the name of the actual individual 
craftsman rearly transpires. 

It seems to me that the men themselves who 
have the greatest responsibilities in carrying the 
fine piece of work to a successful issue should 
be recognised. A good example of this is told 
of a certain well-known architect, who, when 
he designed a village hall, promised to recognise 
the merit of the workmen by having their 
names carved on one of the beams in the club- 
room. This is the kind of encouragement the 
men appreciate, and the architect in question 
had every reason, I understand, to be grateful 
to the men for the way his design was interpreted 
and carried out. 

Conclusion. 

In conclusion, I would again call the atteation 
of my fellow-members to the dominant note in 
my remarks this evening—unity. I would like 

‘ou to understand that the Council of this 
Seabee will always be ready to receive any 
suggestions that are likely to further this 
laudable object which is of such great importance 
to the general welfare of our profession. It 
seems to me that such matters as architectural 
education and registration, architectural com- 
petitions, a scale of charges, a Ministry of Fine 
Arts, professional defence, official architecture, 
and other matters which I have alluded to is 
my address would be enormously holped if -* 
could only be united and pull together in the 
right direction. Our greatest chance of success 
lies in our being @ united profession, and, 
therefore, I plead for unity.” 
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FEN haar oe es tar 






tT Deuvtes p-ormenally accepted, 


* Penates accepted, 


CANNOCK,—For sewerage ete., on Sewage 
Farm, for the Urban District Teun Osenait co 
Trenthems, TAG: oi cicstascvestsncionsssese £3,297 12 8 





CANNOCE.—For constrection a Pye Green-road 
sewer, for the Urban — Sea 





CHRISTCHURCH.—For eeuvgeaion of law at 
Workhouse into stores, etc., for the of 


a £664 11 


CROWBOROUGH.—For siete street works on 
Warren and Goldsmiths peace the East Grinstead 
Bural 


District 
Hutchineon & Co. °.... a 10 10 


DERBY.—For painting two wards at Asylum, for 
the Town Council :— 
Peach, Ward, & C0.® .............00.c0000-0000. AIO 1S 


DURHAM.—For erection of a dwelling-house at High 





Springw Il, for Mr. Wm. Smith. Mr. H. T. Gradon, 
A.RI.B.A., architect, Durham :— 
Gibson & Bro., Durham DTA .-. £706 6 9 





GOSBERTON.—For heating arrangements at school, 
for the Education Authority :-— — 
Hutton Bros., Boston’......... vin . £203 15 6 


IPSWICH.—For extension of ¥ orkhouse Infirmary, 
for Ipswich Board of G : 
E Ca Catchpool & Soms* ............ceecsccesesees £7,943 





KENDAL.—For sewage disposal works, for the 
Kendal Corporation :—~ 
C. Bushby & Sons, Leeds* . £1,151 16 


LONDON.—For eianeail alterations en decorative 
work, Nos. 4 and 4, ga oy 8.E., for the 
owner. Messrs. Gordon Wilson & Co., architects, 
_ = Vaughan-avenue, Goldhawk-road, Hammersmith, 


Constructional Work, Lighting, Heating, and Drainage 
(including Adjustment on Drainage). 

W. Smith & Sons £872 9 1) J. Selway & Sons £852 14 
J. Galpin & Sons 855 § 0; Sims & Sons* ... 700 18 6 
Painting and Decorating, 

J. Selway & Sons £149 13) H. Cooke ........ £105 6 


0 
J. Galpin & Sons 124 Bei. Smith&Sons 98 00 
Sims & Sons* ... 124 15 4 


LONDON.—For installing heatten apparatus in 
ogg School, for the London County 
Council -— 

Palowkar & Sons ... £1,282{J.&F. May ............ £997 
J Yetton&Co., Ltd. 1,075 | H. J. Cash & Co., Ltd. 972 
Ww. J. Spratt iesad G. & E. B B99 

& Sons ... 1,070 | W. G. Cannon 
Cannon & Hefford... 1,03 
Brightside Foundry road, South 

and Engineering 

Mig: Blcwcaandaiesiciin 1,015 





LONDON. ~— For the installation of heating and hot- 
water plant at the eleventh asylum to be erected by 


the London County Council — 

G. N, Haden & Korting Bros.... £22,789 7 
Sons ......<. . £2,194 0 Brightside 

Ashwellé Nesbit 24,467 0 Foundry and 

Engineering 


Strode & Co. ... 23,890 © 
Dargue Griffiths Co., Sheffield 21,76 0 
& Co. ............ 93,308 12 : 


THE. lice sa 


we eh ecole toe 


acebevenausieds = 


Feet eeReee 


"Chanelle peg £790.) 
PO oe oe 
Bros. ..... Os 2 Pee a Oe.” BO 6 
estimate cctisate comparable with tenders, e100.) 
Levey “et Binh $ wine or of 
Headquarters, for Essex 
Myall Been, Re Southend-on-Sea . sévanndoocns ME. 








AM.—For erection of new school, for 
Wiltshire Education Committee : 
Bros., Applesham* ..... sonereesany .» £4,000 





Ree ee a 
maintenance of nance the pet pa’ 


jargon we ate Grae Erie 


eidslomer Cocnty 
ules tutnessocnenegsio ake Sa = SAS 6€s8 





Poole 


G. Maidment* £370 








POOLE.—For rebuilding the Fish Market, for the 
. P. Pearcey, Parkstone® .....,............. £734 10 





ROMFORD.—For Pinte aan ee 
road, for the —— teense! 
b. H .. £508 11 


+. Pee es 





SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—For extension of main and 
use ali side of new pier-head, for the 
"habe Wall, Ltd., London® . £123,111 


By se Gg forthe Torguny © swimming bath 

a uay Corporation :—~ 

E. P. Bovey & Son’ ee ibeae ween, £14,912 
TORQUAY.—For villa, 


Mr. James hag a’ Mr. F FF a tpragg 


, Pleet-street, T 
R. E. lecenenta, ORGIES i icstncactsdesacvunts 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J* 


SLATE MERCHANTS. >. 
ExMPERTS 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone: Avenue 4940 (two fines), or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHMAL QREEN. LONDON, E. 























POOLE.— For street wor Ceisieishes dak te 
Town Council :-— se 


[November 14, 1913 


ay, tor Me BY pair re vi laa, Stu 





Sees vn YAR) E. WN a 
EF. B eo an | TORQUAYE voces £1,135 
au for acceptance, eyhi 
En Me snceptance, wabject ty aig 
WALLSEND.—Por constructins oo 
the Cemetery, for the gonatr Tow ; . Sune rete 
W. Robson, 


Newcastle. e,* 
ewer, and £922 Ios. for rout! “tt Ws, for 


nei 








I QBORITER Perens of Newtown Hospital, 
. 
H. J. Probert* ...... - £2,755 11 
LL 


Ham Hill Stone. 


ing Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 





The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, Limite) 
85 ¢ tp a UL Benes ett 
seuss : 4 A. Williams, 

The and Metallic Lan 
Co, (Mr. H. , Office, 

BO Tho betend dhaeen lables’ 

courses, railway flat 


aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. ye cad 





SPRAGUE & CO,, Ltd., 
‘PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
69 and 70, Dean-street, 
Soho, W. 


JOINERY, 


Of every description and in any kind of Wood. 








Cuas. E. ORFEUR, Lto., 
meee : COLNE BANK WORKS. 
scone COLCHESTER. 


PILKINGTON & CO. 


190 & 192, CREEK ROAD, DEPTFORD, aE. 
Telephone No.: New Cross 1102 (two lines). 








Reviatered Trade Mark. 


























ALSO AT DEPTFORD, 
LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 





Chief Offices : 352 to 364, EUSTON ROAD, LON. 





GLASGOW, FALKIRK. 
_ BELFAST, & DUBLIN. 








LONDON, : NW. 
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